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FAREWELL LETTER 
TO SIR ROBERT PEEL; 


AND A 


HEARTY WELCOME TO HIS SUCCESSOR. 








‘4 . Normandy Farm, 13. April, 1835. 
=~ *“$ir,—How many fallen Prime Minis- 
ied ters (good God!) has it been my lot to 
». address! Pirr, Apprncton, Grenvitir 


* {not Perceval: he fell in a different way), 
_ Liverroot, Cannine, Gopsrica, Water- 
100, Grey, MeL. . (no, hang it ! 
not Melbourne! not “William | Lamb, 
_ though he did advise the King to spare 
* the life of Thomas Goodman. No: not 
William Lamb! The critics say, that 
mine is a hatchet, and not a razor. 
Hatchet as it may be, I will not venture 
» to use it upon William Lamb), and now 
|. _ Sir Robert Peel! 
—  ., Who next: in the devil’s name who 
> hezt! for, mind my words, I shall have 
- his fall to record too; down he comes, 
» mind, if he takes his stand, as you have 
> done, of the tithes, the malt-taz, “ na- 
| ane! aith,” the pension-list, and the 
| aw Bill. 1 care not who he may 
, or © on Bp what party, or what number of 
gst supported; down events pull 
if he thus takes his stand). 
a am about to $ garter er sir, on cer- 





a on 
we 
?< Yr. 


: Wace Bn your two very clever 

es Toca the 7. gh Wed- 

day 8. mon April. 

i the latter, a ie of 
ignation “The whole 

i ife has link spent House of 

* Commons, and I ‘the re-. 
“Printed by W. Cobbett, Johnson’s-court.] 


he’ must resolve upon a thorough 





‘* mainder may be spent there ; and what- 
“‘ ever may be the conduct of others, I 
“ shall always be anxious to stand well 
“‘ with the House.”’ It is quite surprising 
(for to suppose that you copied them, I 
do not) how nearly these words are to the 
very words, uttered by Pirr, when he, a 
few years younger than you now are, 
quitted his place in 1801, to shove An- 
DINGTON into it; and, perhaps, you re- 
member, (if you do not, I do), that he, 
who had a majority of five to one the day 
that he quitted his post, divided the House 
against AppinGron, in a few months 
afterwards, and found himself in a mi- 
nority of thirty-five against three hun- 
dred and odd. Things, however, are 
changed. We have got a part of that 
reform, in order to prevent which, eight 
hundred millions of debt were contracted ; 
and what is a great deal more than that, 
we are lopping off expenses, and drawing 
in paper-money, instead of augmenting 
expenses and putting out paper-money, 
as in the time of Prrr and Apprneron. 
Therefore it is that the votes do not 
stick so closely as they did to the bench 
on which the Minister sits. The people 
come in now, and’they have something to 
say ; and be you assured, sir, that pledge- 
breaking will not serve a second time. 
Do not you remember, sir, that in the 
session of 1883, you, standing at the 
table and looking across it, and waving 
your hand towards the Treasury-bench, 
said, in parodying the words of Dives to 
Lazarus, ‘‘ Between me and office £ see 
a great gulf.’ There sat Lord At- 
THORP to represent father AprAHamM; bit 
I really did think that you then wished to 
be in his seat, instead of his bosom; and 
I said to myself: ‘ What a clever “and 
‘what a weak man this is! he ¢a 
** well that he never thinks it we 
*to\ think; if he did, he wa 
“that seat as a sailor ee 
“The man that is there r 

‘much ‘sense not to be a 

* afraid of his majorities.” ‘TI 
his being Minister again. If that & 
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ef the whole system, or he must be mad. 
He was the only man that could have 
pushed the system along for any length 
of time; and even he could not have 
done it for above a year‘or two, with all 
the chances of convulsion, When you 
eame you had no chance of remaining in 

wer, without a lightening of the burdens 
of the people at once; and Lord Cuan- 
dos showed his soundness of judgment 
when he declined to take part in the 
Ministry, unless you agreed to a repeal 
of the malt-tax. 

But now, sir, I come to other and 
higher matter. In your speech of Tues- 
day the 7. instant, I find the following 
passage. ‘* Look, I warn you, to what 
‘* you are about to do; you are entering 
“on new scenes, and broaching bold 
‘and strange principles, To these 
‘‘ scenes and those principles there 
‘‘will be, for there can be, no li- 
‘* mitation, no check, but in the de- 
‘* struction of the Protestant church. 
“ (Cheers). 1, sir, am not unconscious 
* of the difficulties of the present time. 
“T see well the embarrassments that 
** surround us, I see the erroneous and 
** vicious doctrines respecting property 
‘« that are beginning to be set afloat. | 
“see the busy spirets that are at work 
‘to unsettle the public mind and heave 
“* the nation. 1 would, then, most un- 
‘* feignedly labour fo remove those diffi- 
‘* culties, and produce general security 
‘“‘ and repose; and I shall make every 
“effort consistent with honour and 
** public principle, and a regard for the 
“‘ public interest, to retain the post to 
*“‘ which the favour of the Sovereign has 
** called me.”’ 

Why, sir, as to ‘‘ new scenes,” and 
as to ‘‘ strange principles,” what is 
more new than the scenes now ex- 
hibited by your poor-law_ commission- 
ers; what is a newer scene to English- 
én than your dagger-bearing, Bourbon. 

Pehce, hundreds of whom are notori- 
f amd avowedly employed as spies ? 
‘More new then, after passing a 
s of Parliament to prevent 
f game ; after twelve hundred 








H nol private property, not things 
preft, and, therefore, not 
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ng game and deer to be wild | hand 





titheable; what more new than to see 
the poor transported for being mm pursuit 
of these animals, and to see the nobelity 
and GenTry, as they call themselves, be- 
come carcass-butchers, as to the deer, 
and become feeders, higglers, and poul- 
terers, as to the game? What. more 
strange than that new criminal code, of 
being the author of which you boast ? 
What more hostile to every principle of 
the laws of England for more than a 
thousand years? What more new than 
setting aside the trial by jury, in five 
hundred instances ? You talk of standing 
by the constitution. Why, what ts the 
constitution ? It is nowhere written in a 
book. It consists of the whole body of 
the common and fundamental laws of the 
country. And who, I pray, have done so 
much to set these fundamental laws aside 
as yourself and Watgr.oo? WarTer1oo 
tells us, that the Poor-law Bill is the law. 
Why, yes it is, to be sure; and it was 
the law that men should be punished for 
selling game ; it was the law that a poor 
man could not be punished for a. trespass 
without a trial by jury; and it was the 
law that the parishioners might inform 
against the parson, if he did not reside 
upon his living; and it was the law, 
that the overseers of the poor, being rate- 
payers in the parish, should have the 
power of relieving the poor. 

In your speech of the 8. you say, that 
you never would advise the resignation 
‘ of that great source of moral strength, 
‘which consists in a strict adherence 
“to the principles of the spirit of gic 
“‘ constitution of the country: Pretty 
statement, to come from a man who in- 
vented the Bourbon-like police; who in- 
vented the new and tenfold hardened 
criminal code; who brought in the bill 
to enable a single justice of the peace to 
punish, criminally, that which was before 
simple tres ass, liable to action and triabie 


before a ju'y; and who, in the same act, — 


kept the great trespasser out of the 
hands of the justice of the peace, and 
compelled the injured party to resort to 
an action at law; pretty observation, to 
come from a man who has had more 
z in making a, change in the constitu- 
on, in making a a in 
nature of the Government, thah’ Unies 





























that ever lived; pretty observation’ to 
‘come from a man, who, when ‘Denman 
proposed ‘to doaway with the transporte: | 
tion for being in pursuit of game, urged 
him ‘to ‘preserve ‘that new punishment ; 
and, 'to his great shame, and 1 really be- 
lieve his great sorrow, prevailed’ on the 
Whig Ministry to preserve it; and there 
it is now, filling the jails and the hull 
it is not for you to talk, then, of a stric/ 
adherence to the principles and spirit of 
'the-constitution. 

‘And now, sir, as to “‘ ‘the difficulties” 
of the present time, and the “‘embarrass- 
‘ments that surround us”! What! 
“ difficulties” and “ embarrasements,”’ 
vat the end of ‘twenty years of profound 
peace, coming after a g/orcous and suc- 
veessful war of twenty two yeats! What! 
* difficulties” and “ embarrassments ” 
‘surrounding us, after having mede so 
‘many conques/s, and delivered so many 
inations! Are we plunged into difficulties 
“and embarrassments ourselves, while we 
Shave been de/ivering others? ‘Was it to 
get everlasting difficulties and embarrass- 
ments tn peace, that we paid a thou- 
‘sand millions of taxes, and that you bor- 


rowed six hundred millions of money be 


sides to carry on the war? Whiat ‘will 
‘Warterioo say to this? He has had 
about a million of eur money for his ‘ser- 
vices in the war, which was to obtain us 
lasting happiness and peace; which was 
to give us “ INDEMNITY oR THE PAST. 
AND SECURITY FoR THE FUTURE.” The 
tndemnriy we heve in fifty annual mil- 
lions of taxes, with wheat at five shillings 
a bushel: our securety is described by 
“epabself, in the difficulties and embarrass- 
ménts by which we are surrounded. 
Warsr.co has won us a loss then! He 
and ‘his “companions tn arms,” Vike 


“the learned friends in a Chancery-suit. 
‘are the only parties that ‘have gained. 
~The old satirical picture, exhibiting the 
“lawyer with a fat oyster ‘between’ his 
_ “teeth, presenting ‘a shell ‘to éach of the’ 
parties who had been at ‘lew, is tot a 
«bad ‘representation of Warrrioo, stend- 
‘img between the -rumed 


English, and the 





mot less ruined French. “And there we’ 
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coloured flag,” presented by Warsanoo 
every 18 of June, to the King’ at 
Winpsor Castle, as an acknowledgmem 
for the grant of Srrarurie.nysay. 

That is enough, I think, as to ‘the 
wonderful circumstance of our being in 
difficulties and embarrassments. But, ‘sir, 
what are our present difficulties? They 
are very simple in their nature. We have 
about two hundred thousand farmers, anil 
three times the number of ‘tradesmen, in 
a state of real insolvency; we have 
millions of working people, inadequately 
employed, from the poverty of the em- 
ployers. We have a large part of our 
lands becoming barren, for wantiof labour 
bestowed upon them ; and we havea Poor- 
law Bill, exciting bitterness im the breasts 
of millions; besides which, we have 
county-rates fust rivalling the expenses 
of relieving the poor. ‘Now what are the 
causes of this state of things ? The caude 
is one, generally speaking: ‘the weight 
of the taxes in proportion ‘to the price of 
the produce. You had as much to do as 
most men in imposing the taxes. You 
obstinately refused to lessen their amount, 
and you gladly accepted of pledye-break- 
mg to uphold ‘you in your fefusal. ‘In 
the speech which you put into the mouth 
of the King, you spoke of the ‘local 
charges on the land. TI have ‘proved to 
you before, that the poor-rates have ‘not 
increased, but in due proportion to the 
amount of the taxes. The county-rates 
have increased, I think, tenfold ; and this 
increase arises entire/y from your med- 
dling with law-making. It is your new 
laws (so directly contrary to the very soul 
of English law) paying people for bemg 
prosecutors ; it is this, and ‘this alone, 
and your new trespass-law, and yotr 
poaching transportationjaw, which shave 
been the cause of the ‘increase of ‘the 
county-rates. 

Sothat if you have difficulties ‘you have 
yourself to blame. ‘Your bill of 819, 
which was rather more yours than that of 
anybody else, unaccompanied as it was 
with a reduction of ‘the ‘imterest of ‘the 
debt, ‘has inflicted more injury than ever 
existed in ‘the world ‘before ‘in ‘any “one 


we teeped difficulties” and ‘country. ‘Ido ‘not ‘accuse’ ‘you*alone of 
_ Senihdrrassmenrs,” having for otr totn- | Kaving produced the “4iedies and , 


‘pensation “and “consolation; ‘Cone trie 


ts; bet'E say-that you have 
D2 





wes ee ee eae 


_ Avare. 
_ Who is there that wants to take away 


more to do.in the producing of them than. 


any other man in the country; and you 
now seem to think that it is your bounden 
duty to persevere in the same course. So 
that let us, I pray you, have no whining 
about difficulties and embarassments. | 
told you of them often enough, God 
knows, before you got into them. I told 
you what you must do in order to avoid 
them. You have rushed into them in 
spite of my advice ; and now we are going 
to see whatareturn you make me for 
that advice which I offered you, with a 
sincere desire that you would carry us 
through, or rather pull us aside from, 
these difficulties and embarrassments, 

In your speech of the 7., from which 
I have made the above extract, you, im 
mediately after speaking of the dzfficul- 
ties and embarrassments that surround 
us, say, in the way of stating the cause 
of the difficulties and embarassments, ‘‘ | 
“* see the erroneous and vicious doctrines 
** respecting pruper/y that are beginning 
** to be set afloat. I see the busy spirits 
“that are at work to unseté/e the public 
‘* mind and heave the nation.” 

Now, sir, I will not affect to believe 
that this was not intended for me, for 
who else is there that has set afloat any 
notions respecting property? Besides, 
that I remember what you said in calling 
upon all men of property to combine 
against me. This word ‘‘ property” is 
everlastingly upon your lips. You have 
a pretty large lump in one country and 
another; but one would think that you 
had it all, and that it was the very breath 
in your nostrils ; like ArGAN in the AvARE 
of Mo tere, who looked upon his casket 
of louis d’ors as the only thing in the 
whole world worth bestowing a thought 
upon. ‘‘ C’est mon sang! C’est mon 
ame! Sans elle je n’a pas de vie.” _ It is 
my blood ; it is my life; without it I die. 
And having missed it, he sent for a com- 
missary of police (one of your people), 
and told him to begin by arresting on sus- 
picion all the town and all the suburbs! 
I do not pretend to believe that you at all 
resemble this wretched old miser, but 
really your everlasting worry about pro- 
perty always does put me in mind of the 
Who wants your property ? 
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sople’s property? Who is there 
| forth any doctrines to lessen the 
sgeredness of property? I know, and all 
brs know, that you allude to my 
a) egaky to Labourers”; and it is very 
i % most efficient and practical doc- 
Be there set afloat with regard to 


ertg, but not ‘‘ erroneous” and ‘‘ vi- 
octrines; on the contrary, the 
isdk ix a book founded on the laws of 


d the laws of England; every 
stagempent and every argument in it stands 
“poge by a reference to those laws ; 
alGws to the securely of property, which 
yougron insinuate the book endeavours 
to- alte, the whole book tends to the 
conclusion, which is expressed in these 
words : 

«9, no! my friends, the working 
‘- peogle of England! Let us resolve to 
z dail ast to the laws of God, and the 
5, Saga England; let us continue to 
‘hot theft and robbery in abhorrence ; 
‘}Jetags continue to look upon the pro- 
“ perty of our neighbour as something 
‘* witgeh we ought not even to covet, and 
(Fas, gext after life and limb, the thing 
#..mosf sacred on earth ; but, let us at the 
* sam@ time perish, rather than acknow- 
that the holders of the lands have 
‘a right so to use them, as to cause the 
‘* natives to perish of hunger or of cold.” 
These are the very words with which 
the book concludes. How, then, can the 
doctrines of the book be said to be ‘‘ er- 
roneous”’ aud ‘* vicious” ? It is, in 
fact, a law-book, small as it is; a suc- 
cinct, simple, and yet ample exposition of 
the laws of England with regard to the 
origin and rights of property ; aiid +f 
is no man who is not like old ARGAN in 
the play, frightened at the thought of 
losing his money, or his land, or his 
goods, who will not say that every work- 
ing man who has no property but. his 
labour, will, when he has read this book, 
have a clearer idea of the sacredness of 
acquired property than he ever had be- 
fore, If this be not so, however, why not 
answer the book ? I will be bound to say, 
that more than two hundred thousand 
working men have already read this book. 
If the doctrines be erroneous and vicious, 
why not counteract them by an: 


















the book? You must know that they are 

















erroneous and vicious before you say it, 
or at least you must believe what you say. 
Why not, then, bestow a week or two in 
answering the book. You have a good 
twenty thousand parsons at your ‘com- 
mand. Cannot you find one out of the 
twenty thousand to answer a book which 
you may carry in your breeches-pocket, 
and the price of which is sixteen-pencé.? 
as If it be worth alluding to, it is worth 
Pee answering; and you may be quite sure, 
_ that to censure and not to answer is to 
Ya give currency to, and to stamp as truth, 
& that which you call erroneous and vicious. 
pa It is pretty curious, that you yourself, 
when in power before, along with Warrer- 
Loo, said, in your place in Parliament, 
that the greatest evil existing in this 
country was, “‘ the accumulation of pro- 
perty in too few hands.”” I dare say that 
you remember that I said at the time, 
that nothing could be more true than 
this; but that I, if I had been in the 
place of Warsr.Loo, who was then head- 
man over you, as you have recently been 
‘~headman over him, and had had this 
same system to carry on, 1 would have 
sent for you, and would have made my 
footman horsewhip you within an inch of 
your life. I would have said: Why, 
don’t you see that this is the very thing 
that that jacobin Cosserr has been 
preaching up for these twenty years past ? 
Don’t you hear him complaining of mo- 
nopolists ? Don't you hear him talk of 
bull-frog farmers, each of whom has got 
half a dozen farms in his hands ? Don’t 
you hear him complain of the pikes that 
are swallowing up first, the minnows, and 
then the dace and the trout? Don't you 
hear him ascribing great heaps of riches 
to trick and fraud- and paper-money, 
and not to virtuous industry? Don’t you 
hear him say, that the aristocratical par- 
sons have beggared the working clergy, 
_ by taking to themselves a_ plurality of 
_livings ? Don’t you hear’ him say, that 
2) > millionaire loan-jobbers have swallowed 
_ -up the estates and extinguished the fami- 
‘lies of the little gentry ? Don’t you hear 
_ ‘him rail because men are made peers, 
‘ ) ye ee ae eed 
ie which ‘they got out of the nation ? 
ar Soalhe denen you hear him indulge 
ribeldry upon “ Snes, 
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the loom,’ and ‘* spinning-jenny-baro- 
nets’’* Go, go, sir, I should have said: 
your political philosophy may be very 
sound for anything that I know to the 
contraty,-but I know that it does not suit 
the. systerh that I have undertaken to 
carry on ; iene therefore be so good as to 
hold your®ongue for the future on this 
subject, or else go and join the jacobin 
Consett at once. 

I -have often wondered how you did 
come to say that which I have here cited; 
but every'one must allow, that, stated in 
the naked manner in which you stated it, 
it really had a tendency to shake the se- 
curity of property, for if it were true (and 
it was true), that property was got into 
too few hands, the remedy was, a new 
distribution ; or at least a putting a stop 
to the system which had caused the inju- 
rious accumulation. You stated the evil, 
and so did I before you; but the fault 
you find with me is, that I suggest a re- 
medy ; and my remedy is, not to do injus- 
tice to anybody, but merely to put a stop 
to future injustice, and to take away from 
those who wrongfully possess, that which 
they do wrongfully possess ; and I repeat 


here, nOtwithstanding your invectives of 


the 16. of May 1833; notwithstanding 
your famous apostrophe : 


“ Come the eleventh plague, rather than this 
should be, 

* Come sink us rather in the sea. 

** Come rather pestilence, and reap us down; 

“ Come God’s sword, rather than our own. 

“ Let rather Roman come again, 

“ Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane ; 

“Tn all the bonds we ever bore, 

“ We grieved, we sighed, we wept ; we never 
blushed before.” 


Notwithstanding this, and all that went 
before it, and came after it; notwith- 
standing all this, I would actually, if I 
had the power, put in practice, by 
means of an act of Parliament, that 
which so frightened you. And what was 
it, to which the “‘ eleventh plague, ” to 
which “sinking in the sea,” to which 
** pestilence ” and ‘‘ God’s sword,” were 
to be preferred ? What was this horrible 
thing which I had proposed ? Why, to 


| aseertain how every man in the 





who had a considerable estate, came by 
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#hat-estate. What harm was there iy 
‘this ; -but.I have no-objection to say, that 
Iishould particularly endeavour to ascer- 
tain, and | would .aseertain, which of 
these estates had been purchased with 
money got out of ‘the taxes; aud then 
ascertainsin what manner, afd for what 
services, they had so been taken out of 
the taxes. I remember that Buaparrt, 
many times over, and in the most public 
manner, and amidst the loudest applause, 


etold us that certain persons who had re- 


ceived public money ought to be made 
to *‘disgorqe their past swallow anys.” 
However, if 1 had the power ‘to act, | 
would not confine myself to words. 

And now, sir, what was this propesition 
of-mine more than what was very patural, 
after your own declaration of property 
being ot into too few hands? if it 
were in too few hands, the remedy was, 
to put it into a greater number of hands ; 
and the first sep towards putting it into 
agreater number of bands was to ascer- 
tain whether any part, and wha part, 
mirht be justly taken ‘from the few, and 
by the means of relaxation of taxation 
dispersed amongst the many, 

Notwithstandiag, therefore, your in- 
vectives and your apostrophe, I cling to 
my proposition, and would act on it, if 
had the power. No, sir, 1 defy any one 
to show that I have ever, directly .or_ in 
directly, ineuleated a disregard of ‘the 
laws of property But, I may be allowed 
to doubt whether a persiov, a sinecure, 
is property as saczed as land, house, 

nods or money, acquired by industry, or 
coming by descent. I may be allowed to 
doubt whether we ought to look upon the 


property 
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of, and that.as .mere salary only; just as 
if I made my, motion,against you relative 
to the bill.of 1819, m order to get .at 
your money! This, therefore, was the 
most ridiculous whim that ever entered 
into.a man’s head, if it were_not a.mere 
flourish, as I said before. I want neither 
pyour lands, nor your funds, nor your 
town; nor the ‘ shares” which the 
American newspapers (falsely, perhaps) 
say that you have in the canal, or the 
debt, of the State of Pennsylvania. I 
want nothing belonging. to you; nor do 
know any man that does; and never, did 
know any such man; and I do not be- 
lieve that there are twenty men in_ the 
whole kingdom, in the humbler walks of 
life, into whose heads it ever entered, 
that they should ‘gain by.@ scramble for 
property. 

But this has always been the case, ever 
since I have had any thing to do with 
political matters. Complain .of any 
abuse, however monstrous; point out 
any peculator, however notorious, and 
however wicked; represent the people 
as soffering by having their money taken 
from them by the tax-gatherer ; complain 
of any burden, any oppression, any ty- 
ranny, or insolence, on the part of any 
person in power; and instantly you want 
a revolution and a scramble; and really 
one would think that some of our ac- 
cusers are sincere in this respect ; for, 
we find not afew of them, and those of 
the biggest, too, depositing their little 
pickings in bank-shares, rail-road shares, 
canal-shares, in the United States of 
America, of all places in the world! 





! | Right Honourable, and noble, and most 
military and naval half pay to parsons as | 


[ may be allowed to doubtjact upon the vulgar -proverb, of not 


whether we ought to regard as property|Aaving all. your eggs in one basket. 


nodie, as they are, they condescend to 


the immense sums taken away in tithes | Loyal, as they are; and so firmly attached 


by. clerical appropriators, while they leave 
‘the incumbent to be fed and clothed ou/ 
of the tares Your alarm, if not a 
rhetorical flourish. in your speech of the 
‘86. of May, 1838, considering yourself 
asvan object uf attack,as to property, 
wwas the most ridiculous ever witnessed | 
ebymortal:man Just.as if 1 envied you 


.f million or two of money : just as: 
Tea not know that rca rere 


to royal government, they can lend. their 


little pickings to a republic; and, .cer- 
tainly, not beeause they think it dess.safe 
there than athome. Divers dadies,.too, 
whose minds one would think were ab- 
sorbed by subjects connected with balls 
and, drawing-reoms, and all the elegances 
of sublime: life, havea mind that we,:on 
this side of the Atlantic, shall,not scram- 





to receive public money worth speaking 





ble ferjald that. they -have, .at. any «ate. 
Twill take an early opportunity of re- 
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publishing the names of the parties who 
Have been named in the Congress of 
America as having American bank-stock 
and as having Pennsylvania debt or canal 
shares. Of all the truths contained in 
the Bible, none is of greater practical 
utility than this: that, “ Where the 
“ treasure ts, there wll the heart he 
“also”; and, so fully am I convinced 
of this truth, that if I were King, and 
had servants to choose, J would choose 
no one whom I knew to have made 
_ another country the place of deposit of 
_ his treasure. My servants should have 
all their eggs in one basket, whether they 
were few or many. 

Talk of scramble, indeed; talk of en- 
mity to the laws of property ; talk of the 
eleventh plague; and, in the name of 
all that is quaint, why the eleventh? 
Talk of rather being drowned in the sea, 
and rather having God’s sword to reap 

- us down by pestilence ; talk of blushing ; 
who gives the best security of his attach- 
ment to the laws, and of his readiness to 
abide by the fate of his country; he who 
Keeps his treasure in his native country, 
or deposits it in foreign lands? King 
Lovis Puitierze had eighty thousand 
pounds in the English funds, after he 
was King Louis Puriiprr. * He divided 
his eggs at any rate; the poor gulled 

- and stupid French still cried Vive Louis 
* Philippe 

Now, sir, with regard to the busy 
spzrits that are at work to unsettle the 
public mind, and heave the nation, What 
do you mean by unsettling? It is to 
settle it, and not unsettle it. It must be 
a steady mind, indeed, if it remains set- 
tled, amidst the everlasting changes, not 
only in the measures of the Government, 
but in the persons who govern. You 
have been unsettling every thing for 
many years past; you have been chang- 
g all the laws, municipal as well as 
€ itical. You have Bourbon-police ; you 
have selling of game; you have commu- 
__ tation of tithes brought forward in a bill ; 
u have a new marriage-act ; you have 
- new laws about tithes in Ireland ; 
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that act ; you have a dozen bills for alter- 
ing the common law; you have two- 
thousand-a-year Lewis and penny-a-line 
CuHApwiIck at work, to upset the greatest 
law of the country, the law relating to 
the poor; and yet, amidst all your chop- 
pings and changings, and everlasting new 
laws and innovations ; yet, amidst all this, 
you complain of persons at work to wn 
settle the public mind, and to heave the 
nation! Yes, heave it, as dough is 
heaved by the leaven or the yeast. 


It is high time that it was heaved. 


You squint at me; or, at least, I am one 


of the “‘ busy spirits” engaged in this 
work; and, indeed, it would be pretty 
difficult to find a busier spirit, at any 
rate. I am not only endeavouring to 
heave the nation, but J am actually 
heaving it. In my ‘“‘ Legacy to La- 
bourers*’ I have taught the nature, the 
origin, the laws of property: in my 
** Legacy to Parsons,” 1 have, with the 
Stavute-book constantly in my hand, laid 
the church and the clergy as naked as a 
fowl neatly picked and ready for the spit: 
inthe “ Leyacy to Lords,” I shali show, 
still with the Statute-book in my hands, 
how the aristocracy have treated the 
people for the last three hundred years; 
how they have gone on, taking the laws 
of their forefathers from them, and how 
they have grasped inio their own hands 
the property of the industrious classes ; 
and this tecacy shall be in your hands 
before the Feast of St. Micnaev next. 
With these three Lecactes in their hands, 
this must be a lumpish nation, indeed, 
not to be heaved! 

Now, sir, looking back at your famous 
apostrophe, I think it my duty thus to 
endeavour to heave this nation. But, 
at any rate, no one can dispute my right 
thus to use my power: that is quite as 
clear, at least, as your’s and WareR.oo’s 
right; and as Grey and Me.sourne’s 
right, to refuse (as you all did) to advise 
the King to restore me my thousand 
pounds, which was taken from me, in 
addition to my imprisonment and my 
bonds, for having expressed my indig- 
on at the flogging of English local 
;4militia-men, in the heart of England, 
under a guard of German bayonets, You, 
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all of you, chose todo that ; and I choose 
to write these little books. 

I myself know that it is my bounden 
duty to endeavour to heave the nation ; 
but, at any rate, none of you have any 
claim to be made acquainted with any 
thing relative to my motives for doing 
these things. Knowing, as I do, all about 
the treatment of the people by the aris- 
tocracy, what motive, then, can I want 
other than, as Pore says, ‘‘ the antipathy 
of good to bud”? But, to accommo- 
date you, and to make things plain, I 
have not the smallest objectiun to have 
these efforts of mine ascribed wholly to 
the resentment which I feel, on account 
of the treatment that I myself have 
received. Oppression was never yet 
abated by a simultaneous movement of 
minds: it inflicts injuries on the whole 
mass of a community; but, like a bullet 
fired into a crowd, it hits particular per- 
sons harder than the rest. The sufferings 
of these particular persons are greater 
than those of the mass; they leave re- 
sentment behind; and it is by communi- 
cating the feelings of individual resent- 
ment to the whole people, that oppression 
is abated, or checked, and that the free- 
dom and happiness of the commonwealth 
are restored or preserved. 

It is curious how this thing called the 
Government of England has worked 
along with regard to me. Since about 
the year 1797 it has grown into a new 
sort of government; and I do verily 
believe, that the history of my life will 
be the history of its life; for we have 
been at war from the day of its birth; or, 
at least, from its very infancy. It has, 
in its march, destroyed, or silenced every 
formidable assailant except myself; and 
the war between me and it is certainly as 
curious a matter as ever attracted the 
attention of mankind. I had been trou- 
blesome to it before 1810: I had mauled 
Pitt, and Apptncron, and GRENVILLE, 
and their several crews, The irresisti- 
bleness of its power had been confirmed 
‘by the melancholy fate of so many Victims, 
that it laid hold of me, expecting that 
one good sharp bite would be enough 
It did bite sharply, to be sure. As the 
French say, it carried away the piece. 





it regarded ‘surviving ‘as impossible : ity have ho direct power; but I have great 
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was deceived for once: it never had to 
do with a plough-boy before, It is truly 
curious, that I, at that time, who had 


always hated cities, and London in.par-. 


ticular, was actually entering into. ar- 
rangements for getting rid of everything 
in London, publications. and all; was 
sowing seeds of trees,, and , plants, .of 
trees, and making all my.calculations for 
bringing up. my family, as farmers. 
Sometime in 1809 I had brought to me.a 
copy of the ex-officio information, of 
Gisss, the Attorney-General... I was 
leaning over a gate, and looking at 
the turnips ina field, when the paper was 
put into my hands. I saw at once the 
hell-born intention, and I saw the conse- 
quences. The beautiful field disappeared, 
and, in my imagination, | saw the walls 
of a prison. My blood boiled . with 
resentment, and, cramming the. paper 
into my pocket, I made an oath, which I 
have kept with a little more fidelity than 
Tories keep their pledges. 

Curious, again, that [ am once more, 
ina farm; but, as if afraid that twenty- 
five years might have blunted my resent- 
ment, the Greys and the Lamts began upon: 
me again four years ago, and, as if both 
factions had agreed that my resentment 
ought to be fresh sharpened up, you 
yourself must needs thank Denman for 
his ‘‘man/y prosecution of Cospetr!” 
Still, however, having got parliamentary 
reform in name, at any rate; having 
triumphed over so many foes; having 
seen so many, who wished to destroy me, 
laid sprawling at my feet; and, having, 
above all, been placed in a seat in par- 
liament, by the free voice of the most 
sensible and -yirtuous body of persons 
that | have ever known; and haying bad 
given me for a colleague, a man, the 
sound of whose name conveys to the 
whole country, the idea of everything that 
is sensible, upright, and benevolent, my 
resentment was becoming blunted again ; 
and, though I happened to know that 
Lord ALrHorp was for prosecuting me in 
1831, I most sincerely wished him the 
honour of restoring the country to. free- 
dom. But the POOR-LAW BILL « 
could not stomach ! That has revived a 
that was dying away in my. breast, . 
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indirect power; and that I am using, 
and that | will use, to the utmost of that 
capacity which it has pleased God to 
give me, always remembering His pro- 
mise to be the protector of him ‘‘ who 
considereth the poor.” 

Here, sir, there is no disguise at any 
rate, here is no underworking ; if people 
do not see to the bottom of my motives, 
the fault is not mine. But what a child- 
ish thing it is in such a case, to talk about 
motives. Motives have nothing to do 
here, any more than they have with es 
says on grammar, or on arithmetic. It 
is with facts that we have to do here. | 
. was determined in these Legacies of mine 

to keep clear of all disputable matter. 
They are books built entirely on the 
laws, and they admit of no answer from 
anybody who is not prepared to fling the 
*statute-book into the fire, and to kindle 
*the mass by returns laid before the Par- 
liament. They admit of no answer. If 
‘their mischievous tendency be such as 
“you represent, how criminal it is in you 
not to endeavour at least to destroy their 
‘effect ! You have on your side the ablest 
pens of the daily press ; and in the Editor 
of the Standard I verily believe that you 
‘have also integrity and zeal. I shall 
‘send him a “ Legacy to Parsons,” as | 
sent him a “ Legacy to Labourers.” 
Will he attempt to answer it? No: but 
-will be shocked ; will be astounded at the 
facts which will come before him, and 
will at once join with me in his heart, 
whatever he may do with his lips, that 
it is utterly impossible to reform this 
church by anything short of that species 
‘and extent of change which he has hi- 
therto deemed synonymous with over- 





turning it. 
a Thus far, sir, for matters between you 


and me; and now, if I had time, I should 
beg leave to address to you some obser- 
| a “vations with regard to your SUCCES- 
* “SOR. Who he is to be I cannot even 
~~ guess, and will not try to guess; nor do 
__ ‘I care one straw who he is to be, because 
'  *he will have just the same thing to deal 
“with; and according to his manner of 
‘dealing with it will be his fate. The 
‘Treasury bench is quite another thing 
_ than what it was in the time of Liver- 
“poor. However, not having time for 
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anything more than giving your succes- 
sor a hearty welcome to his post, and 
having settled accounts with you, I now, 
on the 13, of April, bid you farewell, ex- 
pecting that to-morrow’s post will enable 
me to address your successor by name. 
And I am, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient 
And most humble servant, 
(‘‘ Tue Busy Sprrit,”’) 
Wa, COBBETT. 
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TO THE 


PEOPLE OF OLDHAY, 


On the present strange State of Pull'c 
Affairs. 


Normandy Farm, 15, April, 1835. 
My Frienps, 
Tuts morning, long before four o'clock, 
[ heard the blackbirds making the fields 
echo with their whistle; and a few mi- 
nutes after four I, for the first time this 


year, heard the cuckoo, which I never 
‘before heard earlier than May-day, 


And now this cuckoo will, on Midsum- 
mer-day, cease to callus up in the morn- 
ing, and cease its work of sucking tle 
hedge-sparrow’s eggs, depositing its own 
in the nest, making the poor hedge-spar- 
row bring it up until it be big and strong 
enough to kill and eat the hedge-sparrow ; 
in all which respects it so exactly resem- 
bles the at once Jazy and greedy and 
ungrateful and cruel vagabonds, who de- 
vour the frait of our labour, and who 
want to make us live on ‘‘ a coarser sort 
of food.”” -But, my friends, I do verily 
believe that, before we shali hear this 
harbinger of summer again, the vaga- 
bonds, of whom it is the type, will have 
received a souse, such as they never re- 
ceived before : this belief I found on what 
I now behold, and relative to which I am 
about to give you the best account that 
I can. 

You cannot read the newspapers and 


see the difficulties there are in the form- 
hing of what is called “‘ a caninet,” with- 
rout calling to mind my prophecy relative 
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to this matter. Tt will not be fulfilled t 
the very letter NOW ; but (and mark my} 
words) if the whole of the interest of this) 
debt be attempted (for a year or two; 
longer) to be raised from the people, with 
wheat at 5s. a bushel, the prophecy will 
be fulfilled to the very last letter; no one 
will be a minister of the King, ‘* unless: 
he be in want of the necessaries of life.”’ 
Turn a deaf ear, I pray you, to all that 
the newspapers tell us about par/y-tn- 
‘trigues, and about the conduct or wishes 
of the Aing and Queen, and about the 
principles and the views of the wranglers 
for place and gaiu and power. These all 
exist to be sure; ‘the in/erests and the 
assions are at work; but it is the s/ate 
of the concern itself that produces the 
real difficulty of getting men to carry it 
on. Sir Robert Peel. has not been com- 
pelled to go out because anybody doubted 
either his integrity or ability, but because 
he had resolved to push on a system of 
taxation which the nation cannot bear. 
He could not repeal the malt-/ar, and 
still pay the interest of the debt in éhe 
present money; to lower the value of 
money would have been certain over- 
throw of this form of government in a 
year or two, and the other alternative he 
could not face. If he had repealed the 
malt-tax, he would have been in place 
now; but, not having done that, he is as 
you see him, 


So that,.as to. this man being sent for 
by the King; or that man being sent 
for by the King ; it is all remance, or 
nonsense. Whatthe King wants isa. man 
that can pay the interest of this debt in 
ful], in gold, with wheat at five shillings 
a bushel; or at three-and-sixpence a 
bushel; for, if the system can-stand so 
long, to that price it may yet cozae. 
This is the man that the King wants; 
and no other man is of any use to him ; 
and as such a man is not to be found 
under the canepy of heaven, he must 
either take one that will reduce the in- 
terest of the debt, sweep.away the unjust 
swallowings of the church, and make the 
pension, sinecure,. and half-pay ists 
pretty nearly sheets of blank paper; or 
he must go on chopping and changing 
and patching, and muddling about ina 
state of ‘utter uncertainty, until there be’ 
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nothing left worthy of the name ,of 
Goverument. | 

I have inserted, in another part.of. this 
Register all that I have been ,able ‘to 
collect of the rumours. of divers of the 
London newspapers, upon. this subject of 
making a Ministry. These articles .are 
very Curious as matters to read now at 
this time; but, sensible people like, you, 
ought not to read them merely out of 
curiosity and for amusement They all 
avoid the real causes that are at work. 
They all ascribe the various movements 
of different parues and persons to some 
motive, either of faction, greediness, 
ambition, revenge, or something or 
another of a merely personal nature. 
It is true that all these motives may 
exist, and do exist; but they do not 
form.an mnpediment to the forming of a 
Ministry. The impedimapt is, the cer- 
tainty of the difficuty of gv ting on. 

It is not disaffection, or faction, ,or 
dissent from the Church, that is pro- 
ducing this difficulty. Every man .in 
Parliament feels that. this thing eannotgo 
on. When out of the House, he finds 
himself walking about amongst hundreds 
of thousands of insolvent farmers and 
tradesmen. He hears the cries of hunger 
and starvation .amongst. the working 
people: he goes into the House with the 
impression of these on his mind; ;and 
unless he be one of those base and 
detestable wretches, who is content to 
owe his own luxurious living to.the fruits 
of labour unjustly extorted, he cannot 
long continue to act contrary to the .im- 
pressions thus made upon him. The 
reform of the Parliament, which reform 
was itself produced by this unbearable 
pressure from without, has put into’the 
House of Commons a great many,mea, 
who cannot be prevailed upon long .to 
continue to be deaf ‘to complaints which 
they hear from every :town. No mater 
what their ‘‘ politics,” as.it is called,: 
they must, and they will yield, to she 
general voice of the people. Now, far 
instance, there is Mr. Bouin of Bo.roy, 
who is called a; Tory; there .js.;Me. 
Winttams, Member for, Coventay, io 
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two Members for BLacksurn are called 
Tories; Mr. Ewarr and Mr Porter are 
called Whigs ; my colleague is called a 
Radical, and Mr. Hinppry’ is called a 
Whiie 

Now, these are all rich men: they 
have-al! a great deal’ at stake; and they 
deserve what they have; because~ they 
have it by descent; or by” earning. 
“Party: motive,”” can’ never 
operate with men like these: they never 
can long continue to be: puppets moved 
by party-wires: they never can. for any 
length of time, be content to give their 
votes for the mere purpose of putting one 
man into place, or another man out of 
place. They have had given‘to them, or 
have taken to themselves nick-names ; 
there is a difference in what is called 
their’ “ po/t/ics”; but their fair and just, 
and honest, and all-commanding interests 
are precisely the same; these interests; the 
preservation of their property ; the safety 
of’ their families; everything dear to 
them in the world is bound up’with the 
peace and well-being of the common: 
wealth. They, and all that resemble 
them in the House (and there are greut 
numbers of them), are persons of great 
experience, constant intercourse witli 
persons engaged in similar pursuits: 
they are mem accustomed to calculate 
consequences, and’ it is impossible that 
they should long continue to persevere 
in a course hostile to their permanent 
interests. 

These, and’ all such men, must’ per- 
ceive, that their ultimate safety depends 
ona very great change being made in 
the carrying on of the affairs of the 
country ; they must perceive that, if such 
change be not made by law, it will, finally, 


No Minister, be he 
who or what he may, will’ have: the’sup: 
of such men frony mere party nro- 
Hitherto, many of them have been’ 
ad along by such motives; but they have: 
w had time to reflect, and’ time to-ob- 


They have got, degrees, behind). 
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‘end, and the nation is saved from a con- 


of atrocious abuse’ upon every man whe* 
called for’ a reform, worked this cure, in 
agreat measure. 


and insolent CasTurreaca, 
us all “* bankrupts in reputatiom and’ in 
fortune.” 
and insolent men was such as to admo- 
nish others not to follow their brazem 
and insolent example ; 
had its suitable and natural effect, it has: 
done a good deal; and’ brazen insolenee 
is rather ont of vogue. 
was just and necessary is now evident to 
every one. In every such case there must 
be some men to take the lead of others. 
No grievance will ever be redressed’; nov 
reform can ever take place, if you insist 
that it shall not take place unless: the 
whole of the community rise as one man 
and demand it. 
very names of these brutal men ougbt 
never to cease; 
their follower, deserves the hatred of alf 
that know him, unless he repert of his 
conduct. 
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upon leaders of any description; they 
look more to:the: merits of matters than 
to what can be suid about them, on the 
one side or the otlier. They have heads 
much too steady to: be- bewildered the 
next morning: by any flashy: sophistry: 
that’they have heard the overnight. We 
are, in short, got’ by the days of Foxites: 
and Pittites: there is a good stock of 
sensé in a great portion of the members 
of the House; and when that sense comes: 
to be acted upon, this system is at att 


vulsion. 

There is another respeet, inwhich men 
of this description will be cured of their 
former follies; that is to say, the folly 
of regarding every man: who ‘complained 
of the conduct of the Government, as an 
enemy of the country itself, and of join- 
ing in the abuse and libels‘on every such 
man, not forgetting their joming in 
efforts to destroy every such man. The’ 
parliamentary reform, after twenty years 
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The end of these two brazen 
and if it have not 


That‘ the reform 


The reproaches on the: 


and he, whoever was: 


The audacity of these men, giving, as’ 


he reform of the’ Parliament, until’ it 
ecame a‘ question whether it-was not*tbo 
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consequences which the people expected 
from a reform did not come ; they asked 
for reform that it might lighten their 
burdens, and put an end to the mon- 
strous deviation from the ancient laws. 
Hitherto it has had no such effect, but 
the contrary. The burdens have not been 
lightened in the smallest degree; and 
the laws have been hardened as regards 
the working-people, and stretched to an 
extent that they never were before. Two 
factions are now openly battling for the 
possession of power; but neither faction 
offers any change to better the lot of the 
people : as far as relates to the treatment 
of the people the two factions cordially 
unite. This is what they always have 
done since I have known anything of 
them; but the circumstances in which 
they are doing it are new. 

In the first place, the people see that 
they thus unite, which they did not use 
to see. In the next place, wheat is five 
shillings a bushel, instead of fifteen; in 
the next place, employment is wanted 
for the want of money to pay for it; and, 
in the next place, there is an American 
republic risen up, with a navy powerful 
as our own, The blue and buff may 
hector, and affect to laugh at this: | 
warned the Government of the conse- 
quences, full twenty years ago, and [ may 
say five-and-twenty ; and, if there were 
no other cause at work to produce a 
great change in England, the existence 
of that republican government would pro- 
duce the change. 

If you have not read my “ History of 
** the Regency and Reign of George the 
** Fourth”; that most big and ‘* be. 
neficent”’ Sovereign, of whose exploits 
on Virginia-water the newspapers used 
to give us such volumes of Royal reports : 
if you have not read it, I will not say do 
read it, because to read it you must buy 
it; but, whenever you do read it, you 
will find that you hada pleasure to come ; 
for there you will find the mystery of the 
last American war (which cost us sevent 
inillions of money), completely developed. 
You will there find that it arose out-of a 
desire on the part of our Government 
“ to put down, fur ever, that example of 
““ successful democratical rebellion.” 
This was not worthy of the name of fore- 
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sight; it was instinct (and it required . 
nothing more) that taught it, that, if 
that thing stood, THIS THING could 
not stand long And, instinct, always a, 
pretty true teacher, kept to its character 
here. It was impossible that the exist- 
ence of a Government like that, producing 
effects such as that produces : the people 
being merely another English people; 
carrying out English laws with them, and 
adhering to those laws ; it was impossible 
that that thing, the civil government 
of which costs, annually, less than We.- 
LINGTON alone costs annually; it was 
impossible that that should exist; and 
that THIS THING should exist along 
with it for any length of time. This was 
so obvious, that the grounds of the late 
war with America need to be looked for 
nowhere else. 

But, the war failed. The English on 
the other side of the sea beat our THING, 
and brought it down to their own terms 
of peace. This is the fatal fact, that 
there is now a country able to fight us 
single-handed on the seas; and that this 
is known to all the world: a country too 
economical to appoint an admiral, while 
we are paying two hundred and fifty ad- 
mirals. A nation that has once been 
great must continue to be great, or must 
become nearly extinguished. When the 
mastiff which had long ruled the streets 
of the town, and had made every dog flee at 
his approach, happened to get his teeth 
kicked out by a horse, he became an ob- 
ject of attack with, and slunk away from, 
even the lap-dogs. He had become 
civil: he had wholly left off his bullying 
and threatening; but that was not 
enough; his teeth were gone; and his 
former injustice and insolence were re- 
membered. | 

What, then, is our situation? With 
two hundred and fifty admirals, and four 
hundred and fifty generals ; with an an- 
nual military and naval expenditure of 
about twelve millions of pounds sterling 


y |@ year in gold, every man of information 


in this country, and every statesman in 
every other country, knows, as well as he. 
knows that fire burns, that we are unable. 


to make even preparations for a serious. 
war, and to continue, for only one half 





year, and to pay, in gold, the interest of 
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that debt, which every succeeding Minis- 
ter tells us we shall continue to pay ! 

Is this a situation for England to be 
in? And, when we look at Russia over- 
running Turkey; when we. look at the 
American squadron, poking its prows 
about, where an English ship dares not 
to go; when we look at these things, 
who will say, that we are not in some- 
what the situation of the mastiff, with his 
teeth knocked out by the kick of a horse ! 

Well, then, are we to be sorry for this 
greatness of the American people? Flat 
and plain, 7 am not! Iam sorry, and 
right sorry, that England is brought down 
to her present state; but, as I used to 
tell CastLergacn, when he was in the 
everlasting habit of calling those enemies 


of the country, who protested against his 


deeds ; I used to tell him, that he argued 
as if he was the country; I used to tell 
him that he was not the country; that I 
might like the country and hate -him, 
which I did; that he might die (which he 
did; you know), and that the country 
would still live. And, my friends of 
Oxpuam, do not you, I pray you, be 
carried away by the notion, that the ad- 
mirals and generals and pensioners and 
parsons are England. We have some 
small portion of our liberty, and of our 


_ civil and political rights to preserve, and 


a much larger portion to regain. If the 
greatness of the American nation tend to 
this preservation and this regaining ; then 
we ought to wish for that greatness not 
only to continue, but to increase. Never 
mind ‘‘glory”’: we are tasting the 
sweets of glory now. What Warer.oo 
has done for us we now know pretty well ; 
but, bad as our lot is, it would have been 


4 ee ten thousand times worse, if that be pos- 








foreign nations, must be one of the diffi- 
i. ST Gehiss chick: yoewn 
____ see in the carrying.on of the affairs of the 
_ Government; Little as. most..of the go- 
_ vernment-people connate _ think, 4 oe 
any occasion, a man canLet become 






if sible, if our Government had succeeded 
$e . in overturning the Government of Ame- 


3 " recollect, that this was the light in which | ' 
| } always saw the matter, from te very.) 
ihe _./4 be-alive, which | believe he is, he will 
.|now perhaps remember what I told him. 


sensible man must 
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nister, one would think, without reflecting 
on this branch of the difficulties, which 
presents itself to him thus: Let what in- 
jury may be inflicted upon the country 
by any foreign nation; let our merchant 
Ships be burnt out at sea; let the Isle of 
Wight be invaded; I must suffer it all, 
or be guilty of a breach of that to which 
I give the sacred name of ‘ national 
faith.” He must see this difficulty, if 
he see ne other; for though we are still 
at peace at the end of twenty years, it is 
within the compass of possibility that we 
may not be at peace another month, un- 
less in the manner that I have supposed. 
The debt, therefore, and the mon- 
strously expensive establishments are the 
difficulty ; and no man has courage enough 
to encounter this difficulty with a view to 
overcome it. So that at last here we are, 
in the high tide of experiencing all the 
effects of the glorious Waterloo-war, as 
compensation for having been a com- 
mander in which we have given a man a 
million of money, or thereabouts; and 
for having opposed which war so many 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen, 
were ruined, imprisoned, several of them 
dying in prison. We have now that 
*“* reckoning” to pay, the effects of which 
payment I described to the insolent Cas- 
TLEREAGH at the conclusion of the peace, 
at the very moment that the tax-eaters, 
and the fifteen-shillings-a-bushel farmers, 
were roasting sheep and oxen by scores, 
to celebrate the ‘‘ conquest of France.” 
I remember how blithe the parsons were 
upon that occasion! I remember how 
they taunted everbody that had been op- 
posed to a continuation of the war; I 
remember one of them saying to me, 
** We have beat you at last”; to which 
I answered, “ Take you care, get as 
** much for tithes as you can, and keep. 
*‘ the money, for those who have lent 
** their money to carry on this war will 
‘ make you give up your tithes.’ If he 


When you have read my.‘ Legacy to 


Parsons,” which is so concise and so 
cheap, that | expect many of you to do 
it, you will exclaim: ‘ ‘ Good cidcbow 


can these monstrous abuses have ex- 





isted all this while !. How can they have 
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'f nemained, unknown: all this while”! 
Qh dear, no: they have not been un- 
known all this while. They have always 
been, knowu, aad very well known ; their 
maonstrousness, going beyond the powers 
of serious censure, has become a subject 
of ridicule,, They have been perfectly 
well, known; but the people in general, 
never having’ been in such a state of in- 
salvency aud misery before, it never hav- 
ing before been proposed to make the 
working people live upon a “ coarser 
sort of food,’ this prodigious mass of 
misapplied public property was suffered 
to. remain undisturbed; but now horrid 
wantis driving the people to leok about 
theny everywhere, to see what they can 
muster up, Did you never see a lot of 
sheep put into a field of good grass ? 
Hew contented they are; with what satis- 
faction they walk about, or lie down! As 
the grass shortens they gei less and less 


happy. ‘The next stage is, they butt one}. 


amether about, and quarrel for tie best 
patehes. As unsatisfied hunger comes 
on; they seek the high mounds, and look 
aver the hedges, and through the gates. 
Unable to scale the fence perhaps, they 
lookout. for breaches in it. First they 
put in their nose, next the head; there 
needs nothing more: the body of the 
leader follows, and the flock follow him ; 
and woe unto the pasture, or turnips, or 
anything else that first comes in contact 
with their jaws. ‘“‘ Nothing,” says Lord 
Bacow, “ is so dangerous as rebellion 
of the belly.’ Our finance-people are 
somewhat in the state of this flock of 
sheep: they are looking over all the 
hedges in the field, to find out something 
to get.at >and as the church is the fattest 
pasture, and protected by the weakest 
fence, we hear even Sir Roperr Pret 
proposing a church-reform and a commu- 
tation of tithes: and we hear Lord Joan 
Russet proposing to go at once and take 
part of its pasture away; he calls it appro. 

it: yes, as the aforesaid sheep 
wowk) appropriate a field of turnips. 
He, to be sure, would not take the tithes 
awayit the flock were sufficient ; or rather, 
if the flock now in the field scood’ in need 
of them: bat alas! what is-this: but one 
farmer saying to another, ‘* Your flock. 
“Ti8 foo small for your field; myfield is 


‘* too ‘small: for my flock: 1 will, therefore’, 
‘* pen you of a corner, and. turn my fleck 
‘ imto the rest.”” Nothing’ could pro- 

duce this but sheer hard necessity, ne- 

thing but the pressure of irresistible want; 

that is the pressure. under which this.Go- 
vernment is. now staggering along; and. 

hence the difficulty of men agreeing as, to 

whether they shall undertake: to earry, it 

on or not. 

I have thus, my friends, endeavoured. 
to give you a correct view of the. peal 
causes of these changes in the Ministry, 
and of the difficulty at present existing 
to the forming of a new one; and I wall, 
now show you what the several news-. 
papers of London: say upon. the subject, 
which, as I said before, will serve: to. 
amuse you at the present, time, and will 
thus be conveniently at hand for us to 
refer to in future. 

I remain, 
Your faithful: friend, 
And most obedient servant, 
Wa. COBBETT. 
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I am indebted to the “ True Sun”’ 
for the following most exquisite wrang- 
lings. They contain some good writing, 
and some bad writing; but really the 
‘*Old Bloody” seems tobe bloodier than 
ever; and some of the rest of them seem 


come to-day, that is to say, the papers ef, 
the 14. of April; tell us,. that: Lord Mate 
BouRNe@ is to be Prime Minister, ands 
Mr. Serve Rice is to be Chancellor efi 
the Exchequer! I said it would! go omi 
thus; and thus it must go on, dewnbilh,. 
till we come at last to the point’ that b 
have so often:desembed. It would seem: 
that Mr. O’Connece has declined: taking: 
any post in the Ministry; and that he-is: 


to place himself at the back. of the riew! 
) Ministers. Now, all that | cam say aboub 


this matter is, that I believe that hé is 
firmly convinced that he. is doing) that 
which is. best for his country and if this 





change really: bas. } the: 

ment of Mr. Sergeant Penuwn,. as: they 
say it has, in that respectiit is ‘This 
affair altogether decides the: fate-of the 





2 a a 
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to be half mad. The papers that haves | 
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Trish church, at the least; and goes a 
great way towards domg that which my 
petition prayed for in 1829. . 





(From tie Spectator.) 


The forming of a new administration, 
at the present time, will be a task of great 
responsibility and some difficulty. The 
Munistry must be thoroughly liberal, other- 
wise it will speedily fall like its predeces- 
sor, only with a deeper disgrace. But to 
maintain such a Ministry against the op- 
position it must expect to encounter, will 
be no chiki’s play. This will appear from 
a brief survey of the parties who will be 
leagued together for its hindrance or 
destruction. 

First, there is the court, the angry, 
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We know which party in the long ron will 
lose most by this.game; but, in the mean- 
while, the House of Peers presents a for- 
midable obstacle to any ministry which 
refuses to cringe to its prejudices and 
sacrifice the good of the community to 
its exclusive interests. 

Thirdly, in the House of Commons the 
Tory minority will be exceedingly nume- 
rous. If the Ministers are enubled to 
bring together a working majority, it will 
only be by the steady exertions of all their 
friends. They must be prepared for bit- 
ter opposition; for all the arts and ma- 
lignity of a defeated faction, eager to 
‘annoy the victors, and possessing the 
power of annoyance to a great extent. 
| Fourthly, the strength of the Tory party 
in the country must not be overlooked 
‘It was hoped that the Reform Act had 





‘baffled court. The King himself is a man|prostrated it for ever; but late events 
of stronger prejudices than judgment; have proved this to be a mistake. The 
and, sailor as he is, he probably inherits; wealth, the zeal and aqfivity, even the 
some portion of hisfather’sturn for finesse. | numbers of this party, though still a mi- 
At least, on a retrospect from the period nority, were displayed at the last election. 
of Lord Grey's accession to office, it is | It possesses allies in all parts of the coun- 


difficult to believe that he ever cordially 
supported liberal men or measures on any 
fixed principle. He seems always to have 
countenanced, or at least allowed, a 
** back stairs’’-or secret influence to toun,, 
teract the policy of the responsible ad 

visers of the crown. Earl Grey himself 
felt this drawback on his power to serve 
the country; but it proved the means of 


try, in all the departments of state, in the 
church, the magistracy, in the army and 
navy, and wherever the hope of profiting 
' by misgovernment exists. We have had 
fuir warning that one defeat will not dis- 





‘courage the Tories from making other 


efforts to recover the ground they Jost by 


| the Reform Act. 


Enough has been said to indicate the 


destroying the Melbourne cabinet, for the | formidable nature of the opposition which 


abrupt dismissal of which, no one valid 
‘public reason has to this hour been of 
fered. The ‘* back stairs” influence is 
neither propitiated nor subdued, though 
it may be abashed or alarmed for the mo- 
ment, The unhappy prejudices which 
prompted the Sovereign to listen to the 


| leaders of the Tory faction, cannot have 












‘been removed by the ill success of the 


‘Reformer ” cannot ‘be counted on as the 


he " ‘natural, bona fide ally of a reform Go- 
_—«wernment. 


‘Secondly, the liberal Ministry will haye 


@ large majority of the House of Peers 


‘arrayed against it. The obstructive power 
wf the Lords ‘heed i 


| eed not b> dwelt upon. 
‘That they wif! use ‘it go as to annoy a 
‘national administration, who lait doit +P} 


a liberal ministry will have to struggle 
against. It is plain that it can only hope 


| to contend successfully against such a 


combination by adopting principles of 
government which the nation approves of, 


and which the Reformers of the House of 
[<-venentuts are bound to. uphold. ‘The 
majority of the national representatives 


| 
» attempt to gratify them. William “‘ the! which the country should be 


are agreed upon the great principles on 
governed ; 
the principles, namely, of the Reform 
Act; which, as Mr. Sergeant Wilde cor- 
rectly laid them down, are “‘ to bri 

the public institutions of the coany 
under proper control by purifying & 

representation ; to renew these berg 
tions, and to ascertain how far they an- 
‘swer thé purposes for which they were 
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terations in them as the operation of time|to see arise in the ranks of the liberal 


ciples, and acting honestly and consis 
ently upon them, will be secure of th 
support of the majority of the House_¢ 
Commons. 









i 


a ; ( 
If it is said, that men wh 


Ministry, will be avoided. 

abet although there is no reason why 
iberal Members should abandon or 
gbromise their. opinions, the most ar- 
of them will be disposed to reflect 
he new Ministry must stand on ve 
ent ground from that of Earl Grey 


profess to agree on general principles p) or Ly rd Melbourne in the House of Com- 


yet frequently are found to disagye 
among themselves, as to the mode/¢ 
carrying out those principles, we an 


answer that this remark can hardly TaaRe 
apply to the majority of the present@ 


House of Commons; as upon the two 
grand questions of ecclesiastical and mu- 
nicipal reform, there is no variance of 


opinion worth notice, the men of extreme 


opinions being, as Mr. O’Connell inti- 
mated, ready to enter into a compromis@ 
with those who refuse to go as far as they 
would go, for the sake of securing a cer- 


tain amount af actual good. There arey | 
differences on minor points, however, 4 fastegs might be desirable; they will ad- 


mipter reproof, when needed, in a 


among the Reformers who now act toge- 


ther; and there always must be differs 


ences among men who really act upon 
principle. The Tories never allow their 


principles to interfere with the prospect? 


of place. They are ever ready to ban 


higher rate.” But the Reformers are not 
place-hunters. They can ‘ afford to keep 
consciences,’ and therefore they are less 
serviceable as parliamentary troops than 
the Tories. Now we are far from wishing 
any individual to abandon or compromise 
a single principle which he deems impor- 
tant orvaluable. If common prudence is 
used in forming the new Ministry, there 
needs not arise the least danger to it from 
allowing every Reformer to advocate the 
measures he approves of. The questions 
on which the whole party is not agreed 
should not be cabinet questions, but open 
ones. For instance, let Ministers allow 
motions for triennial parliaments, vote b 
ballot, and the alteration of the corn laws, 
to be discussed without the interference 
of Government. They ought not to be 
carried or rejected as mere party ques- 


_tions, By adopting this rule on these, 


and some others, almost all the difficulty 
and embarrassment which the Tories hope 





























oe than all to an enemy. 
themselves together, in order, as Burkejg 


said, ‘‘ to sell their conjunct injquity at a 





Those statesmen were backed by 
immense majorities, that.an occa- 
defeat did not endanger the exist- 
of their ministries. The case will 
ferent with the next administration. 
affll be important to avoid giving an 
2xeese to the court, such as a parliamen- 
efeat would supply, to turn out the 


Fas again, on the pretence that the 


House of Commons had declared against 
tl The anti-Tories of all classes will 
Ror act warily ; they will forbear te 
distf@ss a liberal Ministry, even when 
# Ministry does not go as far or as 


riem@ly tone, and with a regard to the 
mes difficulties of the ministerial po- 

on: in short, they will adopt Charles 
ox} maxim, and give a little to a friend 
. If this dis- 
povigpn is manifested by the different 
sections of the Liberals, for a reasonable 
time, we may safely defy the Tories; but, 
in the actual condition of affairs mutual 
concession is necessary (What would 
have been safe and politic last spring, 
when the Tories could not muster 150 
votes, would be hazardous and unpatriotic 
conduct in the face of a Tory minority of 
almost double that number. It is a great 
point gained to have turned out the Duke 
and his colleagues : for the present let us 
strive to fortify our new position, 

With regard to the personnel of the 
new Government, there seems to be a 
general, and as it appears to us, a rea- 
sonable desire to see Lord Melbourne 


y|restored to the post of Premier, and to 


give him “a fair trial.” The country 
belidved that he was sineere in his avowed 
intention to remove the abuses of our 
ecclesiastical and corporate systems, and 
(to use his own words when addressing 
his neighbours at Melbourne) “ to do é 

much as was sufficient, as much as would 
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‘completed. 


‘yal of reflection at the Edin 
‘taken solemn leave of official life. 
‘was a wise course. 


‘cent agitation of the country 
“Tories ? 


al 







have remedied the most pr 
as much as could have Deen | 
matured; as much as in all@; 
it could be considere e, Bi 
practicable to effect.” Jf Lo Melbourne 
will only strive to act up te €# system of 
conducting the cove » here laid 
down, he may rely upon giving satisfac- 
tion to this most reasohal lé patient, and 
candid people. oe 

Earl Grey has been entiaged as likely 
to take part in the new inistration, 
not as Premier, for which the infirmities 
of age unfit him. but in some honourable 
office, such as President of -the Council, 
to which no laborious duties belong. 
But we scarcely expect, certainly do not 
desire, to see Lord Grey again in the 


responsible station of a Cabinet ‘Minister. 


We look upon his Ministerial course as 
He has twice, ence in the 
House of Peers, and aggin after an inter- 
rgh dinner, 
This 
The public at once 
resolved to sink the recollection of the 


faults of his administration™ under some 


of which the country is yet labouring, 
and dwell only on the benefits he had 
conferred. Who among his: real friends 
and well-wishers would desire to direct 
public attention to the faulty system 
which Earl Grey pursued when Premier, 


and which, by rendering the Reformers 


dissatisfied, prepared the way for the re- 
by the 
It would be suspected, should 
the course of the new Ministry, especially 
in dealing with the House of Lords, be 
timid and vacillating, that Earl Grey was 
to blame for it. It would be said, that 


_as he came forward five years ago to give 
us the maximum of Reform, he is now 


put into the cabinet as a Conservative to 
give the minimum. This would be a sad 


_ detraction from his high reputation, 


The suspicion might be unjust and un- 


? founded; but it would be felt, and at 
_ present we see no sufficient reason for 


ao _ exposing Ear! Grey toit, justly or unjustly. 








- new Government. 
~ almost universal opinion. He 
' service as an a member of the 


Lord Brougham is also best out of the | 
This seems to be the 
may be. of 


" House of Peers ; but be has been proved 


not play their part well. 





privileges 
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;| to be deficient in the qualities necessa 


to make a good judge or a useful Minis- 
ter. He has other qualities which have 
rendered him eminent, and may continue 
to make him a distinguished and valuable 
member of the legislature; but if he re- 
gards his future fame he will eschew 
office. 





(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


Hardly had Lord Melbourne received 
the King’s c»:nmands, before Tories went 


about, observing, with elation, that the 
negotiations made no progress, and 
imagining ‘‘ insuperable difficulties.” On 


Saturday they looked at their watches, 
and knowingly said, ‘‘ What! no ministry 
yet ?” as if an age had been wasted in an 
abortive attempt, These gentlemen do 
If the event 
were to correspond with their wishes, it 
would be supposed that there was more 
of privity than of prophecy in their very 
early knowledge of what was not to be, 
and that the ‘‘insuperable difficulties ’’ 
had been settled from the first. Why 
should the Tories require such dispatch 
in the construction of a Liberal ministry ? 
They have not set the example of rapidity 
in the completion of their arrangements, 
Rome was not reached in a day by the 
Queen’s Page. The Liberals, though 
they have not to send to Italy for a chief, 
may beg to be allowed something more 
than eight-and-forty hours for the con- 
struction of a government. It must be 
remembered that Lord Melbourne cannot 
make use of the expedients of the Duke 
of Wellington. If, like his Grace, he 
could dispense with responsible  col- 
leagues, and parcel himself out into the 
principal offices of State, he might form 
a provisional government in a trice, and 
a cabinet at leisure, It would be a con- 
venience to a party, always to have an 
important member of it on his travels on 
the Continent, so that any deley might 
be attributed to his absence, and the time 
for bringing him home gained for con- 
trivance. But these advantages are con- 
fined to the Tories. 

If we are to believe some of the 
stories of their pi ns, they have other 
to themselves and 
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unknown to the constitution, and in| 
withdrawing from the King’s councils) 


may leave behind them a barrier to the 
success of those who may be summoned 
to succeed them. {t is currently boasted 
that his Majesty's late advisers counselled 
him to make a firm stand against the 
principle of appropriation, the creation of 
peers, and the employment of Mr. 
O'Connell. If this be true (and, as it is 
reported by the ‘Vories, we must admit 
that the probability is infinitely great 
against its truth), the ex-ministry has 
carried its powers beyond its responsi 
bilities, and must be accountable for the 
transgression. The ear of the King is 
abused by any official advice which ex 
tends beyond the administration of the 
adviser, and puts a veto on the counsels 
of a successor, or may make it impossible 
for any others to undertake office. A 
resignation is a farce, a deceit, a mockery, 


if the party withdrawing can persuade the 


King to refuse the necessary powers to their 
opponents. Forwhat do they go out, if the 
principles under which they sunk are to 
remain in, citadeled, as it were, in the 
King’s breast, and refusing the trust of 
Government to any who do not assent to 
them ? This is surrendering the fortress 
and leaving a mine to explode under the 
conquerors. It would amount to this, 
that on quitting office the Tories, with 
their matchless modesty, had said to the 
King, ‘* We go out because the House 
of Commons will have it so, but we pray 
your Majesty to: suffer no others to come 
in, and we shall appear to be called back 
as matter of necessity; and should the 
Commons continue to oppose us, we will 
tell the country that the Reformers would 
neither serve your Majesty themselves 
nor let us serve you; and that the alter- 
native is the Tories or no Government ”’ 
We repeat that we disbelieve the story 
that in resigning the Tories established 
impediments in the K.ng’s mind against 
the success of their opponents —that they 
have, in effect, left behind them a legacy 
in the royal will, cutting off the Opposi- 
tion with a shilling to buy a halter. We 
have no faith in the report, because. it is' 
of Tory sarigan, but the mere fact that 
men of that party cireulate such a ru- 
mour, true or false, without any percep- 





tion of the eharacter of the conduct 
described, nay, even making a boast of 
the abuse of opportunity, shows the un- 
constitutional extremities to which they 
are capable of going for the recovery of 
power. They have no notion that any- 
thing can be wrong which serves their 
ends. All their political morality is 
summed up in the self-interest of the 
party. 





(From the Age.) 


God save the constitution! It is use- 
less any longer to blink the question. 
We stand on the brink of revolution! A 
little while, and we are plunged into the 
vortex of civil anarchy. Let us not be 
misunderstood when we use the term 
revolution, let not those who have hither- 
to regarded the mention of the phrase.as 
an idle bugbear imagine, that. when we 
raise the cry, that it is ‘ wolf” in sport, 
not in earnest. No, we see in the aspect 
of affairs now, the avenue to the encrim- 
soned fields of anarchy open. The bar- 
riers have been broken down that have 
hitherto kept at bay the assualters. of. the 
altar, the foes of the church are in the 
councils of the King, men who haye 
vowed to roll the mitre in the dust, .and 
snap the crosier, now mingle their shout 
of transport at the result of the victory 
that has driven the supporters of the 
Protestant cause from the cabinet, and 
thrust its declared enemies as advisers.of 
a Protestant King. It is the beginning 
of a bloody end, With history before 
our eyes, we.do not hesitate to aver our 
belief that should any check be given to the 
men of the movement, as check there 
must be given, should there be any stop 
offered to the. stream of innovation .that 
threatens to sweep away the Protestant 
institutions of the Jand, as stop there 
must be offered, that the inevitable con- 
sequence will be a deadly struggle be-, 
tween Class and. class, such as took lace 
at the commencement of the French re- 
volution, The majority of the JateOp- 
position have recorded, “both in the 
Houseyand out of the House, that they 
desire, that they pant, for a inj 
total, radical change in the ex 
orders of society. care not for un- 
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water ; s0,, if it were not for the 
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settling. the. condition, they heed not if 
they derange. the affairs, of. every. man 
whe, has. property to defend, or the. pros 
pects, of a fannly to respect and: support. 
The: Peers, the chureh, the funds, nay, 
the Crown. itself, have. been and are now 
each. and:all menaced by the banded gang 
of, fieree democrats. 
The Conservatives have hitherto. alone, 
boldly, fearlessly, and loyally, resisted 
the unscrupulous. and unprincipled fac- 
tien. The mean, the dastard, the. coward 
Whigs, for raging lust of place, solicited 
the embrace of the foul pests of Parlia- 
reent. Dare the Whigs deny this? They 
eannet! Is it not true,, that at. the: elec- 
tiens the Radical! solicited his supporters 
to split with the Whig ; and that in places 
where the Whig was the sirongest, he 
threw his.interest to the Destructive can- 
didate? Is it not matter now of. mo 
mentous record, that Whig and Radical 
banded together in the House.;, that men 
that whilom, were, vitally opposed, lent 
each other assistance in Parliament to 
form an, opposition in common? No! lk 
would add but another to the. list of Whig 
mendacities for the hardiest amongst 
them to deny these facts. Brookes’s, re 
sounded with Whig Io-Pzans. of grateful 
rejoicings, when a Conservative was dis- 
comfited and a Radical returned !, What 
did. every Whig, ‘Whigling, and Whig 
orgam in the em»yire, say, when. the first 
retura was made? Was not a loud shout 
uttered by all with electric alacrity, when 
Dameb Whittle Harvey was. electea for 
Southwark ? Whittle Harvey! the man 
who, On more oceasions than one, de 
nounced, abused, and nearly beat on di-+ 
visions, the pure Whig Mimisory,! Are 
not these facts? Think of these things, 
men of tle empire ; and. then ask your- 
selves, Can the Whigs, maintain, them- 
selves a little month ia power, if, they do 
not bend. to the will of such as. have) 


helped: them to the vietory.? As the’ 
Landon: drayman remarked, that were it) 
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anxious. query throughout the empire 
The answer is. obvious. They must do 
what a. ministry leagued with Revolu- 
tionists. must do; they must become 
avowed, as they have been long coneealed; 
Revolutionists themselves. The Whigs 
are bringing about. a fearful. crisis,, but 
the: apprehension. must not daunt the 
loyal.. The spirit. of the true tar rises 
with the roaring ofthe storm. He does 
his duty like a-man, whether he encoun- 
ters. the enemy or the clement. He 
knows the’ result lies in. the. hands of that 
Alunghty. Power, ta: whom, no appeal is 
made ur vain in the darkest hour of hu- 
man, adversity; and in that Power he 
trusts. Sueh should: be the conduct; 
such, we feel assured, will be the conduct, 
as itis the holy duty, of the Conserva- 
tives at the present crisis. In the coming 
struggle for the destruction or preserva- 
tion of the institutions of Protestant Eng 
land, no man can tell whether hig life. or 
his fortune will be safe. Let them, one 
and all, have the devotion-and the cous 
rage, of true patriots, and rally round the 
altar and the throne. There are’ hun- 
dreds of thousands of Abdiels. in the em+ 


-|pire; there are ‘‘ few faithless amongst 


the faithful.’’ 

Let every one stand, forth. and record 
their loyalty by petitioning the King to 
deelare whether he will. put his Royal 
prerogative into force, and.use the power- 
ful words le Rui s'avisera on any mea- 
sure that endangers, the stability and 
efficiency of the Protestant Chureh in this 
Protestant realm. Let us hear from the 
monarch’s lips the assurance that he. is 
still the unflinehing ‘“* Defender of the 
Protestant. Faith; ”’ and all may yet be 
right. 

In. the mean time, Petition !— Petition! 
— Petition! ! 





(From the Times.) 
The people of England ought to be 


made aware in Gime, of a case on which 
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Melbourne in his attempt to form a Whig- 
Radical administration have arisen from 
the servile fear entertained by his lord- 
ship’s party, and shared: by Lord Mel- 
bourne himself, of the repeal agitator 
O'Connell. 

Intelligence, which we fear may be 
true, states, that this conspirator against 
the King’s dominion over Ireland knows 
the length of his own tail, and has con- 
trived to get the length of another 
person’s foot also. He has sent in to 
Lord Melbourne an abstract of the terms 
on which only he will grant a capitulation 
to the Whigs, and save them from the 
necessity of replacing Sir R. Peel in the 
post from which, by their short-sighted 
intrigues, they have removed him. 

Listen, Englishmen, to the proposals 
of this enemy to your name and nation. 

As the price of supporting a Whig 
Radical government, he insists that the 
law-officers of the Crown in Ireland shall 
be nominated by him’ (O'Connell) !! 
He insists that he (O'Connell) shall have 
a veto on the appointment of) the Vice- 
roy, the King’s representative in Ireland ! 
He strongly urges that the elective 
franchise in Ireland shall’ be lowered to 
5l.; that he, O’Connell (not having yet 
power enough over the Irish constituency, 
which has returned neariy 50 members at 
his bidding), may be enabled to command 
a sufficient number of votes to give 
stability tothe Whig-Radical government. 

The Agitator does not ask to be ap- 
pointed himself to office. He is too cun- 
ning for that, first, the King has the 
sense and firmness resolutely to refuse it ; 
second, if the King were willing to re- 
ceive into his service the bitter enemy to 
his Irish crown, Mr. Daniel O’Connell 
knows very well that the honour would 
cost him a higher price than it could! b 
possibility repay ; that he would lose by it 
his despotic sway over the multitude, and 
with it his infamous bet enormous rent; 
and lastly, that instead of being at the 
mercy of the Whig Ministers, -by their 
powers of discarding him from ‘office on 
misbehaviour, he would hold:a 
over them, ~ Bet meres 3 whenever the 

rit moved him, to withdraw from them 

™ F amen su ’ and leave t . 
ina satnoriey Ps: oe 
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But, great Heaven! do we live to see 
the day when such a negotiation can be 
entered upon by any nobleman or gentle- 
man having access to his Majesty’s pre- 
sence with a man of O’Connell’s history, 
political principles, and projects? Can, 
we ask, any Minister, or candidate Mi- 
nister of the British Crown, dare so much 


as to whisper within the Royal hearing” 


the demands of such an adventurer upon 
his Majesty’s patience, and on the honour 
and dignity of the people of this great 
country ? What! name the law-officers 
of the Crown, and have for his creatures 
those individuals whose official duty it 
may become to begin their fanctions, as 
public prosecutors, by a criminal process 
against their own patron ! 

What! restrain the Sovereign of the 
British empire from nominating for Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland any nobleman to 
whom this turbulent and scheming Papist 
shall object ! 

A British Minister, representing a 
once English party permitting a dema; 
gogue like this to force upon him a pres- 
sure almost tantamount to unive 
suffrage, on pretence of enabling the said 
mob tyrant to serve more completely the 
Administration of to-day, when, after 
having acquired through such extension 
of the suffrage a dominion over the elec- 
tors of 90 out of 100 representatives, he 
may to-morrow play upon the fears and 
profligacy of his ministerial menials, and 
drive them into the perpetration of any 
political crimes, however deadly in their 
consequences, to the peace, the unity, 
and safety of the realm, on pain of being, 
by a nod of this ‘‘ infernal Jupiter,” at 
once hurled out of office. 

We cannot, we dare not, indulge the 
mingled terror and humiliation which 


y | tidings like those conveyed to us in'the 


course of yesterday, and to the effect 
above stated, have raised within our minds. 
Ifthe Whig Lords, who have so far listenetl 
to O’Connell, plead the hard necessity of 
their condition, and exclaim, ‘* What can 
we do! how can we form our Ministry 


scourge | without his help’’ ?» our answer, and, ‘if 


we mistake not, the answer of all 
will be, “ Then-do not form your Mi- 
nistry."’ The hardship of the case up 
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sooth they are urged on to disgrace and 
crime by a necessity of their own creating, 
by a party necessity; a factious neces- 
sity; a necessity of which no honest 
Englishman admits or sees the pressure, 
beyond the pale of their own Whig-Radical 
clique. Who asked them; by a succession 
of factious votes, to turn out the Minister 
of the King’s free choice, that they might 
seize his power? They say it is “‘ ne- 
cessary”’ to their Cabinet, that they 
should serve implicitly O’Connell’s will ; 
in other words, it is more necessary that 
church and state, and Protestant Ireland, 
and the existence of the empire, should 
be sacrificed beyond redemption, than 
that the Whig leaders and their Radical 
confederates should remain for six month 
longer out of office. Once more, and in 
all sincerity, and in bitterness of heart, 
we appeal to our countrymen, whether 
they will thus allow a band of selfish 
place hunters to roll the crown of the 
United Kingdom in the dust. 


(From the Standard.) 


We are not aware that any definite 
arrangement of the new Ministry had 
been completed this morning; but we 
believe that the great principle of sub- 
mission to Mr. O'Connell was yielded as 
early as Saturday. Whether the conces- 
sion will be ratified by the King is another 
question. If the terms, which we under- 
stand have been demanded by the Irish 
incendiary, and granted by the person 
engaged in the subordinate duty of manu- 
facturing a Cabinet, should eventually be 
approved of by the King, his Majesty 
would do much better to cede the crown 
of Ireland to the pseudo-representative 
for Dublin. These terms are stated to 


Councillor io 
Ireland forthwith, and a, Privy Councillor 


in England after a short: interval. ' Mr. 


O'Connell to have a veto upon 
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pointment of the Irish Lord Lieutenant, 
the Chief ’ for Ireland, the 
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all public functisnaries of the higher clas- 
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church. It is probably thought, as the 
church is doomed to a speedy extinction 
in the sister island, the advantage of Mr. 
O’Conneill’s negative upon bishops would 
not countervail the scandal. It is farther 
yielded by the Whig negociator, that the 
elective franchise in Ireland shall be ex- 
tended to 5/, freeholders, expressly in 
order to enable Mr O'Connell to increase 
that personal Popish influence by which 
he has beaten Sir R. Peel from office, and 
overborne the votes of a majority of the 
electors of Great Britain! 

Do our readers believe that we are 
romancing in describing these terms? 
We solemnly assure them that we are 
not; and a little reflection must satisfy 
every one that terms less disgraceful and 
atrocious will not content, and ought not 
to content, Mr. O’Connell, to whose 
terms the Whig negociators must submit, 
or at once abandon the attempt to form 
an administration. Mr. O'Connell can- 
not take any ostensible office, because he 
could not receive the emoluments of 
office and the wages of sedition at the 
same time; the wages of sedition, * the 
rent,” being higher by many thousand 
pounds a-year than the emoluments of 
the highest office which the crown could 
confer, The tenure of *‘the rent,” too, 
is undoubtedly better than the tenure of 
any office under a Whig administration, 
lf it is supposed that Mr. O'Connell 
might take office with an assured revival 
of “the rent” upon his dismissal, they 
who entertain such an hypothesis must 
forget the slow and artful process by 
which this tribute has been arrived at. 
It was many, very many years disguised 
as a collection for general purposes, be- 
fore Mr. O'Connell openly seized upon it 
as a personal property. 

Mr. O'Connell does not forget this, 
though others may; and he will never. 
allow any interruption in the collection of 
‘the rent,” because he knows well that 
such interruption would be final, while 
any office for which the tribute could be 
exchanged must be of much less value or 
of very short duration. But.though Mr. 


O'Connell cannot take office from the 
Whigs, he knows the feeling and 
of that toe well not to 
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positive refusal of this application, was, 
we are told, returned on the same even- 
ing; nor to this hour, says our informa- 
tion, has the noble Earl done more than 
promise his Parliamentary support to the 
Government, and that upon the under- 
standing that a certain class of measures 
shall not be adopted, nor a certain class 
of persons (it is easy to imagine them) 
employed. As for the continuance of 
harmony between a cabinet and its sup- 
porters, when Lord Grey is on one side 
of it, and Messrs. O’Connell, Hume, &c. 
&c. on the other, he must be a driveller 
who expects it. ‘The same Mr. Hume, it 
seems, will not have the good fortune to 
‘* estimate ” himself into a place, nor will 
Lord Brougham, another great performer, 
be, if report say true, in any better pre- 
dicament. 


A FAIR SPECIMEN OF TORY 
MALIGNITY. 


(From the Morning Herald.) 


The public will not be much enlightened 
by what took place in the House of Com- 
mons last night with regard to the pro- 
gress made in the formation of a new 
Ministry. It will be seen from our Par- 
liamentary report that the difficulties 
which we described as standing ip the 
way of the Ministerial arrangements had 
not been overcome yesterday, and that to 
give time to bring the slow and painful 


process of constructing a cabinet of 


Whig-Radical materials to a close, Sir 


Robert Peel moved an adjournment of 


the House. He merely prefaced the mo- 
tion by saying that he “ had received an 
“intimation from his Majesty that ar- 
‘* rangements for the formation of a new 
‘“‘ Ministry were in progress, but not 
“finally completed, and he could not, 
“‘ therefore, doubt, that the same mo< 
* tives which had induced the House to 
“agree to a short adjournment on a 
** former day, in consideration of incon- 
*‘ venience to the public service, would 
“induce them to agree to his motion,” 
which was agreed to accordingly, and the 
House stands adjourned to Thursday. 
Had the Whigs succeeded in breaking 
down Sir Robert Peel’s administration 
by their own strength, and upon their 
own principles, they would have now 
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comparatively easy work in constructing 
a cabinet out of their own party, but 
having, for the sake of getting back into 
office, abandoned every principle which 
they had formerly professed to hold 
sacred, and having courted the fatal 
alliance of English destructives and Irish 


repealers to promote their ambitious, 


views, they now find themselves meshed 
in difficulties of their own contrivance, 
which it was much more easy for their 
ingenuity to weave than to unravel—nor 
are they any longer free agents. They 
invoked the aid of that evil spirit of Irish 
agitation, whose iron grasp ig now upon 
them, and whose price they are called 
upon to pay. That evil spirit which 
ministered to their ambition is now be- 
come their task-master, and they must 
either submit to the castigation of the 
power whose unholy assistance they in- 
voked, or reduce the throne to the state 
of bondage and humiliation to which 
they have subjected themselves. What 
a difference between the Whigs of 1688 
and of 1835! The former, the champions 
of the Protestant church, and of Protest- 
ant liberties—the latter leagued with the 
bitter and implacable enemies of both— 
with English levellers and Romish into- 
lerants, who hope before very long to be 
able to push aside iheir Whig allies alto- 
gether, and to scramble into power over 
the degradation of the crown and the ruins 
of the constitution, 

Already has the organ of the party in 
Ireland, the Popish press, threatened open 
rebellion if Earl Grey should be chosen 
by the Sovereign to preside over the new 
cabinet, because it is known that the 
noble Earl is not so disposed, as many 
others of his party, to succumb to the dic- 
tation of the repeal-agitator. ‘ Mr. 
O'Connell,” says the Whig-radical pa- 
pers, “acts in the most disinterested 
manner, and keeps aloof from all in- 
trigue.” Whoever believes this must 
have such a reason for his faith as Tertul- 
lian gave, Credo quia impossibil est. 
To a person of such rampant credulity 
there would be nothing incredible in ag- 
serting that the leopard can cha 
his spots or the /Ethiop his skin. In 
meantime the Popish press uses such 
language as the following to show that 
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there is a total absence of any endea- 
vour, on the part of the Papal and repeal 
faction, to coerce or intimidate the King 
in the choice of his Ministers—** Let the 
truth be spoken out at once—Lord Grey 
is hated in Ireland. His very name is ab- 
horred by the coerced people of this coun- 
try, whom he ruled with a rod of iron— 
and in forging new chains for whom he 
No, no, we have 
had enough of the tyrant in friend’s garb, 
and if oppression is still to be our lot, let 
us in resistance—for in that case we will 
resist—have an open foe t» encounter. 
What ! submit agaio to Draco’s rule ?— 
never—rather let every man, woman, 
and child in Ireland perish.” This is 
what the Popish press of Ireland says of 
Lord Grey—the father of the’ Reform 
Act—the steady and persevering advo- 
cate of the Roman Catholic claims during 
the whole of his political career—the 


and religious liberty. Why then does the 
Popish press thus denounce and proscribe 
him? Simply becanse it is well known 
that he has too much of the spirit and 
dignity of an English patrician patriot to 
allow himself to be made the *‘ cat’s-paw” 
of the repeal-agitator, who “ never in- 
trigues, and who acts from the most dis- 
Interested motives.” But were Lord 
Grey as willing as some of his Whig 
friends to sacrifice his independence and 
his principles to secure the political sup- 
port of the agitator and his “ tail,” we 
should not hear of his name being held in 
abhorrence by the Popish party — nor 
would the report of his coming again into 
power operate as a signal to the Popish- 
press to pass upon him a sentence of ex- 
munication from the councils of ‘his 
sovereign, . 


(From the Morning Chronicle.) 

We trust that another attempt will not 
soon be made by the Tories to agitate the 
cgufitry and paralyse trade, in order to 
recover what the Reform Bill has trans- 
ferred to the middle classes. ‘This great 
nation ought not to be oe . Tory 
isting merely for the gratification of Tory 
ambition. f is titbe that it ‘should be 
known that the objéct of government is 





welfare ought not to be exposed to hazard 
by wanton dismissals of Ministers, merely 
to gratify court intrigues and Tories de- 
sirous of incomes at the public expense. 

The Times, that most consistent and 
honest journal, has been labouring hard 
for some days to sow divisions among the 
Reformers. Yesterday it seems to have 
had a suspicion that its exertions in this 
respect have been thrown away, for much 
indignation is expressed at the prospect 
of Lord Me'bourne’s success in cvercom- 
ing the difficulties in the way of forming 
a Ministry. 

‘If (says our contemporary) the Whig 
‘“‘Lords, who have so far listened to 
“O'Connell, plead the hard necessity of 
“their condition, and exclaim, ‘ What 
“can we do? how ean we form our 
“¢ Ministry without his help?’ Our 
*< answer, and if we mis ake not, the an- 
‘“‘ swer of all England witl be, ‘ Then do 
“ not form your Ministry.’ The hardship 
“of the case upon these ambitious per- 
“sonages is, that, forsooth, they are 
“urged on to disgrace and crime by a 
“necessity of their own creating; by a 
“* party necessity; a factious necessity; a 
“ necessity of which no honest English- 
‘man admits or sees the pressure, be- 
‘* yond the pale of their own Whig-Ra- 
** dical clique. 
‘« succession of factious votes, to turn out 
‘*the Minister of the King’s free choice, 
“that they might seize his power?” 

Who asked the Tories to advise the 
King to dismiss the Melbourne adminis- 
tration last November? The country 
was im the enjoyment of the utmost pros- 
perity: the Tories testified to the wisdom 
of the foreign policy of their predecessors, 
by declaring that it should be continued. 


The Melbourne Ministry possessed the 


cohfidence of the nation, and of the re- 
présentatives of the nation. Why, then, 
wag this Ministry wantonly dismissed, 
Parliament dissolved at the close of its 
sécond session, and the country exposed 
to’ the agitation of an election? The 
only intelligible answer is, that the Tories 
h to obtain a majority in the new 
Parliament, by means of which, if they 
should not succeed in damaging the Re~ 
form “Bill, they might yet’ succeed in 
withholding from the nation the improve- 
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ments on which it calculated. The Re- 
formers defeated this notable project by 
returning a majority; and this majority, 
to which the nation is so much indebted, 
is termed by the apostate 7imes a factious 
majority. Where should we have been 
by this time without this majority? 

«Who asked them, by a succession of 
‘« factions votes, to turn out the minister 
‘sof the King's free choice?” Who ad- 
vised the King to dismiss the represeuta- 
tives of the people’s choice at the close of 
the second session? Have the peuple of 
this country no voice with regard to their 
own affairs? The people are not, surely, 
the property of the King, The preroga- 
tive is given to the King for the benefit of 
the people, and it ought not to be capri- 
ciously exercised. ‘The people thought 
that the dismissal of the Melbourne Mi- 
nistry was a capricious and unjustifiable 
exercise of the prerogative, and they 
returned representatives to Parliament 
pledged to oppose the men who, for their 
own sinister ends, abused the confidence 
of the Crown. They are the enemies of 
the King as well as of the people, who 
advise such an exercise of the prerogative 
as excites alarm and distrust throughout 
the country. 

What a history is that of the Times 
during the course of the last twelve 
months, At first Lord Stanley, the Duke 
of Richmond, Sir James Graham, and 
Lord Ripon, were, day after day, assailed 
as enewies of the people, because they 
were opposed to the reform of the Lrish 
church, and more particularly to the ap- 
propriation of its surplus wealth tonational 
purposes. Earl Grey, too, was exhorted 
to rid himself of these colleagues as the 
cause of the unpopularity of his govern- 
ment. Nothing could exceed the satis- 
faction expressed by the 7imes at the 
resignation of the above individuals, and 
the introduction into the cabinet of men 
of a more liberal character. In these 
days the 7imes was all. for movement. 
On the resignation of Earl Grey, and the 
modihcation of the cabinet occasioned by 
the elevation of Lord. Melbourne to the 
premiership, the Times gave it to be un- 
derstood, that though its satisfaction was 
great, that satisfaction would have been 
Ancreased had mea of a still more liberal 


caste been admitted into the cabinet,. 
That Ministry, however, was wantonly 
dismissed, without having done any one 
act to forfeit the confidence of the coun- 
try. But the treacherous 7%mes, which 
had, up to the moment of the dismissal, 
been constantly calling for decided and 
vigorous measures, instantly wheeled 
round to the Tories, and at first pretended 


reform further ia church and state, and. 
more particularly in the church of Ireland, 
than was ever contemplated by the 
Whigs. And now that brazen-faced 
prostitute has the audacity to raise the 
cry of the church isin danger, because a 
resolution has been carried ia favour of 
the appropriation which itself so stre- 
nuously advocated. Though it had never 
failed to abuse Lord Grey for not dismiss- 
ing Lord Stanley, Sir James Graham, 
&c., it had the impudence to declare of 
late that on account of the loss of strength 
and character occasioned by their loss, 
the Melbourne ministry was properly dis- 
missed. ‘* Once more, and in all since- 
rity (!) and in bitterness of heart (says 
our contemporary), we appeal to our 
countrymen whether they will thus allow 
a band of selfish place-hunters to roll the 
crown of the united kingdom inthe dust.” 
This from the journal which treated Lord 
Grey as an imbecile last summer, because 
he did not bully the King in the most 
barefaced manner! His lordship was 
told, by way of encouragement, that he 
was grievousiy mistaken if his delicacy 
proceeded from an idea that he was held 
in any respect at court. 

And yet this most perfidious and 
treacherous of journals has the assurance 
to talk of its sincerity! Sincerity, in- 
deed! They must be drivellers, truly, 
who have any faith in the sincerity and 
honesty of the Times. 





DEEDS OF THE WHIGS, 


AND 
PARALLEL OF THE TWO FACTIONS. 


(Continued from page 55). 
May 5, 1834, Mr. D. W. Harvey 
made a motion in the House of Com- 
‘mons with a view to the abolition of all 
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unmerited pensions, many of which are; 
‘of course, given to females, and, in some 
cases, for guife unknown ‘services ren- 
dered by them. 

Lord Althorp, the Ware Crancetior 
of the Exchequer, opposed the motion, 
as being one “‘ calling for that to be done 
“ which no man of GENTLEMANLY FEELING 
** would consent to do.” He ‘said that 
** persons on the pension-list had a rzght, 
* established by custom, to be continued 

‘on it; and ‘the present Government 
‘“‘ had, when they came into office, re- 
“commended that they should be.”’ 
He said that he ‘‘ did not intend to defend 
each individual grant”: that an inquiry 
into it ‘could not fail to be a piscust- 
““iInG INQUIRY fo any gentleman who 
“* took a part in it” ; that “* it was cal- 
** culated to wound the feelings, as well 
“of those who conducted it, as of 
** those who were the objects of the in- 
** quiry, and that he felt himself bound 
** to vote against the motion.” 

That was the sort of opposition given 
by a Whig Minister; by a man who, and 
whose party, came into power on ‘the 
breaking up of the Tory Ministry ; which 
breaking up was occasioned by the Whigs 
having moved, by the mouth of Sir H. 
Parnell: “ That a select committee be 
** appointed 10 inguire into the various 
“‘ items connected with the ctvt. ist, 
** and to report thereon.” 

‘We must also bear in mind that Lord 
Grey, who became Premier of the Whig 
Ministry, declared, on taking office, that 
““a reduction of all unnecessary ex- 
** nense is the firm resolution of myself 
** and my colleagues, and that we will 
** cut off, with AN UNSPARING HAND, all 
* thati: not demanded for the nrerests, 
THE HONOUR, AND THE WELFARE of the 
~ country.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
Whigs yoted against the motion, and that 
it was lost, 

- July, 1834. The Whig Government 
carried the ‘‘ Poor-law Amendment 
Bill.” They, had had.a band of commis- 
sioners prowling about the country for 
the pretended. purpose of inquirin into 
the state of parochial affairs ; but all ‘the 
‘inquiries were made from parish officers, 
— and — ‘and not, in 
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any case, of the poor themselves. Oh 

no! that ‘was ‘not to be thought of fora 
moment! The object-was, and that was 
a purt of the instructions given to the 
commisstoners, for the people of 
England ‘to be “MADE TO LIVE ON 
COARSER FOOD”! “ Gonrser food”’ 
than the poor Dorsetshire labourers could 
procure for themselves, a wife and six 
helpless children, out of seven shiliengs 
a week! ‘*“Coarser food” than ‘the 
magistrates of Wiltshire ordered as parish 
allowance for an able-bodied labourer to 
live on and to work on, namely, a ga//on 
loaf and threepence-halfpenny awerk ! 

TheWhig Lord Chancellor (*‘ Brougham, 
hommes de lettres et avocat’’) who is 
reputed to be the real author of the 
measure, declared, from ‘the woolsack, 
that ‘‘ no relief ought to be afforded, 
‘* EVEN ‘TO ‘THE AGED AND INFIRM POOR; 
“ that they ought, during their heatth 
“and strenyth, to save enough out of 
“their earnings to keep themselves 
** during SICKNESS AND OLD AGE”; al- 
though that same Lord Chancellor, so 
far from setting an example of such a 
mode of guarding against want during 
sickness and old age, as soon as he got 
himself seated on the woolsack, brought 
forward, and ‘caused to be passed, a bill 
ratsing the retiring allowance for him- 
self, from four thousand pounds to rive 
THOUSAND POUNDS A YEAR. And this 
is the great supporter of a bill, whieh 
is, according to the report of the poor-law 
commissioners, to pave the way for com- 
pletely and entirely abrogating all 
right to relief for the poor and neces- 
sztous. 

There are many most monstrous thing's 
in this 42/7, ‘the whole of which tend to 
oppress the /abouring classes, and to 
make the ‘getting of relief, when in dis- 
tress, so irksume and degrading as to 
deter persons from applying for it; 
and if aman, who has a family ‘depend- 
lig upon his labour for their support, be 
in such necessity as ae mp ehecidet 7 
apply for chtal relief, t relie 
i ae denied ‘him, unless he yo into 
the poor house to live ; which poor-house 

be matle-a sort of prison-house, and 
iently large to icontain the whole of 
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forty different parishes ; where there 


,i8 to be a “* classification” of the peo- 


ple confined in it. The husband, if the 
suggestions of the poor-law commission- 
ers be adopted, is to be separated from 
the wife. The MOTHER iS TO BE SEPA- 
RATED FROM THE CHILDREN! A misgiving 
seemed to haunt the mind of the Chan- 
cellor Brougham (who has, since the 
passing of this bill, been compelled to 
give up the great seal into the hands of 
Sir Herbert Taylor!) of the possibility 
of his being compelled to resort to pa- 
rochial aid for his support, unless this 
bill were passed; indeed, he distinctly 
said that, unless it did pass, he did not 
know but that he might become a 
‘* WesTMorgLAND Pavurer” ! 

There is another thing, too, which was 
intended to make the poor and needy 
refuse to go into the poor-houses, namely, 
the power that parish officers have, in 
certain cases, to give up the bodies of 
the poor, who die in the poor-houses, 
FOR DISSECTION !! 

The operation of this measure is dread 
fully felt, even by unmarried men in the 
agricultural districts; where (owing to 
the horrible amount of fiscal exactions 
preventing the farmer from employing a 
sufficient number of labourers to cultivate 
the land) the want of employment is so 
great(and the farmers and parish officers 
naturally provide work for those who 
have families), that unmarried men can- 
not find employment, nor will parish- 
officers either provide it for them, or give 
them any relief: they tell them that now 
they have no more claimupon the parish 
than any comMMON BEGGARS. If these 
unfortunate men apply to the magistra/es, 
they are told, that they have no power 
now fo order any relief for them, If 
they wander about in a body, and, being 
in want of food, demand aid of those who 
are able to give it, they are sure of trans- 
portation, or perhaps of death, If they 
take wild animals for their support, they 
are liable to be tr rted; and if, 
whilst pursuing these wild animals, they 
be caught by the gamekeeper and resist 
his taking them into custody, they ARE 
LIABLE TO BE HANGED !!! 

What have these persons done! What 
monstrous crimes haye they committed 





that they should be placed in such a hor- 
rible dilemma! No crimes at all, only, 
that they, whilst the law remained un- 
altered, were entitled to relief from the 
land, if they were in want; and the 
Wuic Murnisters declared, that ‘‘ the 
poor-rates would swallow up the land,” 
although one of those very Ministers, Sir 
James Graham, proved when he was vut 
of office, that a hundred and thirteen 
privy councillors swallowed up annually, 
SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
pounps : being more by eighty thousand 
ponnds a year (and that, mind, for only 
one hundred and thirteen persons) than 
the whole amount of the poor-rates for 
the TweLve CouNTIES OF WALgs, and the 
six counties of Bedford, Cumberland, 
Huutingdon, Monmouth, Rutland, and 
Westmoreland ! 

It ought never to be forgotten that 
Lord Brougham, the author of this bill, 
carried his hostility to the poor and un- 
fortunate so far, as even to say, in the 
House of Lords, that ‘‘ except.for broken 
‘* limbs, HOSPITALS, DISPENSARIES, AND 
** ALMS-HOUSES, are LITTLE BETTER THAN 
‘* NUISANCES AND OUGHT TO BE ABATED ”! 

The Whigs performed various other 
such like acts, as if desirous to retain the 
epithets which have for so many years 
been prefixed to their name by Mr. Cob- 
bett ; and, amongst other acts of theirs we 
ought not to omit to mention their mali- 
cious though unsuccessful prosecution of 
him, for that is a circumstance which 
will be remembered by them to the last 
moment of their lives. He was indicted © 
“* for publishing in the Weekly Political 
“ Register of the 11. December, 1830, a 
“ libel, with intent to raise discontent in 
“the minds of labourers in husbandry, 
‘“‘ and to incite them to acts of violence, 
‘and to destroy corn-stacks, machinery, 
‘‘ and other property,” &c. Mr. Cobbett 
defended himself in person, and the 
lashing that he took the opportunity of 
inflicting on the *‘Greys,the Broughams, 
“ the Lambs, and the Russells,” whom, 
with the rest of the. Whiy Ministry, 
he had subpeenaed, and had before him in 
Court ; his bantering allusion to the 


‘“‘agreeable twaddle” of Mr. Seee: 
and comparing him to a “tru iter”; 
the defiance and scorn which he 
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loaded the Whig rney-General Den- 
man, and his ‘‘ dirty bell of indictment,” 
indeed, the whole of his defence was so 
manly and so powerful; his scarcams so 
withering to his prosecutors; his invec- 
tive so overwhelming, so terrible and so 
blasting to that d: graded faction, that 
it will never be either forgiven or forgotten 
by them. 

The concluding sentence of his noble 
defence must conclude this very brief 
notice of this remarkable trial, and it 
would be criminal tv omit it ; it is this ; 
“If your verdict shou'd be one that 
“‘ will consign me to death, by sending 
“‘ me to a loathsome dungeon, I will, 
** with my last breath, pray to God to 
‘* bless my country, andcurse the Whigs, 
‘“‘and I bequeath my revenge to my 
‘‘ CHILDREN, AND THE LABOURERS OF 
“* EnGuann!” 

The Whig prosecution of the “ True 
Sun,” for their inserting articles having a 
tendency to bring the House of Commons 
into contempt, was marked by the true 
Whig character. Every body knew that 
that paper was obnoxious to the Whigs, 
because it was sincere tn its advocacy of 
Reform, and sincerity is the very devil 
toa Whig. ‘They could prosecute, and 
punish that paper for bringing the House 
of Commons into contempt, whilst the 
two Whig papers, the Times and the 
Chronicle, were allowed to go unscathed 
for their fierce attacks on both Houses of 





~ Parliament, describing many of the mem- 


bers as being “‘ hired lacqueys of public 
“ delinquents who stand upas advocates 
‘of the disgraceful service they have 
** embarked in.” And the Whig Attorney- 
General (Denman), on the words just 
quoted, being brought before his notice 


‘* cannot say but that the words are frue. 


> “I cannot. say they are false, J never 
~ “thought them so.” The two before- 
named 
outvie each other in abusing the Par- 
liament at the very time that the Whig 
*Government was prosecuting the 


Sun for bringing the, House of Com 
into —— bay but the True Son 
took the i ve } 


papers seemed to be. trying to 


to tlie Whigs. 
dressing as well as the Tories: and for that 


“the Whigs seem determined to crush that, 
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paper ;. whilst the Times and the Chro- 
nicle were lending, or rather selling, a 
factious suppert to the Whigs, and, there- 
fore, was protected by that crew, although 
they described those. members of both 
Houses of Parliament, who were opposed 
to the Whigs, as ‘‘ robbers,” “ bastards,” 
“* insane,” * hungry and restless pau- 
pers,” ‘ men who live on the pillage of 
the nation,” &c., epithets and terms, but 
ien times more violent and .con/emptuous 
than those for which the True Sun was 
so. savagely punished. 





Then there is to be remembered, against 
the Whigs, their objecting to take off the 
newspaper duty : 

Their objecting to the motion by which 
no Minister of state was to be allowed a 
retiring pension until he had served jive 
years: 

Their tricks with regard to Savings 
Banks, in order to make it as difficult as 
possible for the deposits to be withdrawn: 

Their granting a large sum of money 
to the discoverer of the north-west pas- 
sage, the magnetic pole, and the Croker 
MouwnrtAIns : 

Their paying the Russo-Diutch loan 
of six mittions: Their Otho loan of 
Two mitLions: In short, their extreme 
mildness, integrity, and patriotism, have 
been such, during the four year's of their 
pestilent sway, that more of the blood 
of his Majesty’s subjects has been shed, 
more victims to the odious laws affecting 
the press have been punished with fine 
and imprisonment, than have taken place 
in England within the same period since 
1780. 

Nor must we forget their having added 
about rorty miLLions (fo the national 
debt, in the four years of their baneful 
domination, being one-eighteenth part 
of the whole debt, which has taken more 


-than a. hundred and fifty years to aceu- 


mulate. iA. | 
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a|cessary task shall be concluded by placing 
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| The Tories The Whigs’ 

| ‘Opposed the Reform Bill. Put in the tax-paying -clauses and 

( ree stultified the effect of the bill. 

ie 


Supported long Parliaments. 
Had their S:dmouths and their Cas//es 
and their Olivers. 


Had their Manchester affair. 


Had their standing army in tune of 


peace. 

Declared against cheap political pub- 
lications. 

Suspended the Habeas Corpus Act. 


Supported the Pension. list. 
Had their Swan River emigration job. 


Passeil Sturges Bourne’s Bills, giving a 
plurality of votes in vestries to the rich. 


Abolished the imcome-tax, and kept on 
the assessed taxes and the malt-tax. 


dn and out of place objected to the 
vote by ballot. 

Put about one-half of the names on the 
Pension-list. 


Refused io repeal the Septennial, Act. 

Had their AMelbournes and _ their 
Popays, and defended ithe use of 
Spres. 

Had their fast-day affair, 
Calthorpe-street afiair. 

Angmented the standing army that 
the Tories had left them. 

Prosecuted and punished these who 
sold them. 

Passed the Itish Coercion Bill and 
trial by COURTS MARTIAL. 

Refused to revise it. 

Had their Australian emigration. job, 
by Wilmot Horton. 

Passed the Poer-law Amendment Bill, 
giving the rich the right to vote by prexy; 
and refused to repeal Siurges Bourne's 
Bills, : 

Refused to repeal the malt-tax and the 
assessed taxes, for fear that they should 
be obliged to lay on a property-tax, 

In favour of vote by ballot when out of 
place, but egarnst zt when en place. 

Put the other half of the names on that 
list, and would ailow of no inquiry into it, 
saying, that it would be ‘‘ prsGusTiN« 
AND UNGENTLEMANLY ”’ to do so! 


and the 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fraipay, Aprit 10. 
INSOLVENT. 


ARCHBALD, W. A,, Ratcliff-cross and Back- | 


lane, St. George's-in-the-East, 
finer. 


BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED. 
HILDER, A., Otford, Kent, cheesemonger. 
HOLLOWAY, W., Dorset-street, Clapham- 

road, brewer. 
PARNHAM, B., High-street, Shadwell, and 
Liverpool, sail-maker. 


BANKRUPTS. 


—- R., Queen’s-row, Walworth, mer- 
chant. 
EDMUNDSON, J., Blackburn, Lancasbire, 
© ie ie: 
REEN, G., and A. Lynn, Golden-lan , Bar- 
hican eaiberaelirs, . 

Ro | 
mead. onmanaeee t, Rotherthive, ge- 
STYLES, J,, El 

‘Lambeth, lodging -house-keeper. 


sugar-re- 


oe - 


ee 









_ VERYARD, R., Bristol, flax-dresser. 


| WARD, W., Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer. 





Tuespay, Apriz 14, 
| INSOLVENT. 
TERRY, T. L., Cornhill, vintmer. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 


DANIEL, P. H., Razees, Bosbury, Hereford- 
| shire, cider-merchant and cattle-dealer. 


| BANKRUPTS. 

| CLAYTON, J., Buxton, Derbyshire, draper 

Ik, W, "Barslera 

| + WW sy ’ Staffordshire, draper. 

br ene: A., Liudgate-street, London, 
or. : 

‘RISON, S, W., and W, Harrison, ! orth 








North Brixton, |p 


| Shields, scriveners and sh 
MARCHETIL 3. Tormeae Bon vhe- 
SEWARD, J. HL, Leominster, Henofordshite 
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LONDON MARKETS. 


Marx-Lane, Corn-Excwansce, April 13.— 
We have had a good supply of Wheat and 
Flour since this day week, for which we ex- 
perienced an exceedingly dull sale to-day, at 
a reduction of Is. to 2s. per quarter on Wheat, 
and 2s. per sack on Flour, from last Monday’s 
prices. 

Fine fresh malting Barley, being scarce, was 


taken off at last Monday’s prices, but all se- | 
condary qualities were offered 1s. per quarter | 


18tu. Aprit,. 1835. 
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Danish & Pomeranian, old 20s. to 22s. 
Petersburgh, Riga, &c. .. 22s. to 23s. 
Foreign, in bond, feed.. 12s. to ids. 
Dc he6 de inc no » acho lés. to 188. 





SMITHFIELD, April 13. 
In this day’s market, which exhibited, 





throughout, a good supply for the time of the 
year, trade was, in the whole, somewhat brisk. 
Prime small Mutton and Lamb selling freely, 


lower, amd 'riearly unsaleable, as many of our @t an advance of from 2d. to 4d. per stone ; 
maltsters are leaving off, and our distillers | Beef, Mutton, and Pork, at fully Friday's 


are very little in the market; but we should 
expect grinding Barley must be in request 
this summer. 

We had a large arrival of Oats last week 
and this morning, for which we experienced a 
good demand to-day at an advance of 6d. to 


ls. per quarter over last Monday’s prices, but 


the trade was hardly so brisk as on Friday. 
In corn, under lock, nothing doing to-day. 


Wheat, English, White, new .... 388. to 40s. 
Old 


BB. c wvisies oeciemrewieh oon « 44s. to 48s. 
Red, New os cecees coves 34s. to 36s. 
ae... aciacery women cae cn 38s. to —s. 
Lincolnshire, red.... +... 34s. to 38s. 
MEMO: véletes ¢> nehennwewe 38s. to 40s. 
Yorkshire, red........+.+ 348. to 37s. 
White! oc aiecarweceveies 38s. to 40s. 
Northumberl. & Berwick 346s. to 38s. 
Fine white .......««++. 37s. to 40s. 


Dundee & choice Scotch 38s. to 40s. 
Irish red, good ........ 32s. to 35s. 


White ......006. soevee 358. to 38s. 

RYO cc cecccpeviwsce ceceeces 30s. to 34s. 
NOW. co ccevce ceeds +++ 348. to 36s. 

Barley, English, grinding ...... 24s. to 28s. 
Distilling .......seeeee 28s. to 32s. 

Malting .......+-..++- 32s. to 35s. 
CRevaliee ccc ccccccsccs 38s. to 41s. 

Tn stsh sent nidesenneennn’ 44s. to 54s. 

A Fine new .....-..see08; 5fis. to 64s. 
Beans, Tick, new ..+0....6... 34s. to 36s. 
GBR - kc cedigg oes otice .++» 38s, to 40s, 

Harrow, new .......... 368. to 38s. 

DP i. cwecss scvacceet . 388. to 40s. 

Peas, White, English.......... 34s. to 36s. 
Foreign ...... ereeceees 338. to 35s, 

Gray or Hog ........-. 348. to 36s. 

a Maples.....++++++++0-+ 368, to 38s. 
' Oats, Polands ..........-+++.. 238. to 26s. 


Lincolnshire, short small 24s. to 26s, 
Lincolnshire, feed ...... 238. to 25s. 
Yorkshire, feed ........ 238. to 25s. 
—C EEE 24s. to: 27s. 
Northumberland and Ber- 

wick Potato........++ 268. to 27s. 
Ditto, Angus ee eeereervee 259. to 26s. 
Banff and Aberdeen, com. 26s. to 27s, 
Potato. eer revere eae eeeer eee 26s. to 28s. 


Irish. Potato, néw...... 238. to 25s. 
Feed; new light ......° 21s. to” 22s. 
Black, new’. ..0..7.0. 22%. to 23s. 

22s, to: 24s. 


Foreign feed... ooo ewe ce 


| 
| 


quotations. 

About 2,100 of the beasts, a full moiety of 
which were Scots ; about a fourth Shorthorns, 
and the remainder in about equal numbers of 
Devons, homebreds, and Welsh runts, with a 
few Irish beasts, were, for the most part (say 
at least three-fourths of them), from Norfolk ; 
the remainder from Suffolk, Essex, and Cam- 
bridgeshire; about. 180, chiefly Devons, Scots, 
and Shorthorns, with a few Welsh runts and 
Irish beasts, from Leicestershire, Lincoln- 
shire, and others of our northern districts ; 
about 200, in about equal numbers of Devons, 
Herefords, and Welsh runts, with a few Irish 
beasts, from our western and midland dis- 
tricts; about 140, for the most part Sussex 
steers and oxen, with a few runts and Devons, 
from Kent, Sussex, and Surrey; and most of 
the remainder, which embraced about 40 lusty 
Townsend cows, from the stall-feeders, &c. 
near London. 

About a moiety of the Sheep were new Lei- 


_cesters, for the most part out of their wool, in 


about equal numbers of the Southdown and 
white-faced crosses; about a fourth South- 
downs; and the remainder in about equal 
numbers of old Leicesters and Lincolns, Rye- 
lands, Kents, Kentish half-breds, and horned 
and polled Norfolks, with a few pens of horned 
Dorsets and Somersets, horned and polled 
Scotch and Welsh Sheep, &c. The Lambs, in 
number about 4,000, consisted of about equal 
numbers of new Leicesters, Southdowns, and 
Dorsets; with a few pens of Kentish half- 
breds, and various nondescript crosses. 


Per stone of 8lbs. sinking offal. 

s ad #84. 
Inferior Beef «...... 2 O@to2 2 
Ditto Mutton evr e ee 2 2to 2 4 
Middling Beef ...... 2 6 to 2.10 
Ditto Mutton....-.. 2 8to3 O 
Prime Beef ...-.... 3 6to 3 10 
Ditto Mutton ..-».- 3 6to4 O 
Veaksccceccicoves coe 3 6 to 5 0 
Pork e@veneeeeaeeaerere 3 0to 4 0 
Lamb occ cee ceeeee Hy 0 to 6 4 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
Fourth Editien. 


COBBETT'S Spelling-Book. 
(Price 2s.) 
Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a bovk, a clear and concise 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


This | have written by way of 


A. Stepping=Stone to my own 
rammar; 

such a thing having been frequently sug- 

gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 
work one hundred thousand copies have now 
been published. This is a duodecimo volume, 
and the price is 3s. bound iu beards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cospertr. 8vo. Price 15s. 





MORISON’S MEDICINES. 


Report from Mr. Davis on the Cure of an 
Enlargement of the Liver. 


To Mr. Spence, General Agent for Berkshire. 


Sapte ts. the several Cures which have 
kK been effected by “ Morison’s Universal 
Medicines” in this place, I select the follow- 
ing as deserving of public notice 

Robert Fowler, shoemaker, had been under 
the doctor's hands for twelve months, with 
what was termed an Enlargement of the 
Liver, telling him, at the same time, that his 
heart was like sponge at the bottom. He 
(the Doctor) did his best to alleviate his suf- 
ferings; but, being poor, and on the parish, 
with a large family, gave him up as incurable, 
saying that “ all the drags in his shop could 
do him no good, as that die he shortly must,” 
and gave him up a3 a lost case. 

In conversation with the poor man, on his 
hopeless case, I advised him to try the Pills, 
which he was willing to do, but said he was 
“* too poor to pay for medicine.” I gave him a 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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him, before he had finished the packet; and 
he is as well now as he. ptaly able to these 
twenty years past; all e earn 
bread ‘on himself and family again, which he 
has not done for the last three years. 

He is willing to state the above facts on oath 
if necessary. I shall shortly have other im- 
portant cases and cures to lay before you, and 
you may rest assured that Morison’s Pills are 
becoming all prevalent in this neighbourhood. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 
J. DAVIS, 
Lambourn, Berks, 
14. Sept., 1834. 





\ HOOPING COUGH cured without in- 

ward medicine, by the use of Roche’s 
Herbal Embrocation. The amazing number 
of children that fall victims to the Whooping- 
cough, must distress every parent, each la- 
menting no; remedy was before known to 
accomplish a cure. The Inventor and Pro- 
prietor of this Embrocation has the satisfac- 
tion of being at liberty to give reference to 
Families of the first distinction and respecta- 
bility, and also to many of the Faculty, who 
have pronounced it the best remedy ever pro- 
duced, and recommend it to Boarding Schools 
and all who have children committed to their 
care, as the only known safe and perfect cure, 
without restriction of diet or use of medicine 
internallye In no case can this medicine be 
genuine, unless signed on the wrapper, 
“J. ROCHE.” Sold: by E. Edwards, 67, St. 
Paul's Church Yard; in Bottles at 4s., and 
Family Bottles at 22s. each. Sold also by 
Stradling, Royal Exchange-gates, Cornhill; 
Sanger, 150, and Chandler, 76, Oxford-street. 





CHEAP CLOTHING FOR THE SEASON, 
AT 


QEwain AND CO.’s Tailors, 93, Fleet- 
street, near the ayenue leading to St. 
Bride’s church. 


FOR CASH ONLY. 





£. 8. d. 
A Suit of Superfine Clothes........ 5. @ 0 
Ditto, Black or Blue............. .510 0 
Ditto, Imperial Saxony........... 6 6 0 
A plain Suit of Livery............ 4.10 0 
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